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ABSTBACT 

The statement of state policy toward independent 
degree- granting colleges and universities in California addresses 
the^e issues: independent institutions as a public resource 
(entollaent, degrees awarded, levels cf support,^ tuition and fees, 
qovernHent revenues, prograi diversity, and geographic location); 
state policy toward independent institutions through student 
financial aid; financial conditions of independent California 
colleges: enrollient predictions; special ccncerns abcut public 
policy (educational and eaployient opportunity, inforiation reporting 
requirenents, disclosure by public officials and trustees, low public 
college tuition, expansion of public • stituticn prograss, and 
environiental concerns) ; alternatives in state assistance to 
independent institutions; and recoasesdations for state policy toward 
independent institutions. Financial and statisti-- jata are 
included. (USE) 
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California Postsecondary 
Education Commission 



Resolution 17-78 
Approving 

State Policy Toward In dependent Postsecondary 
Institutions 



WHEREAS, The Legislature, through Assembly Bill 622, (Chapter 462, 
Statutes of 1975), directed the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission to conduct a comprehensive study of 
independent colleges and universities, which would assess 

. . . the goals, objectives, and priorities of 
State aid to independent colleges, . . . the 
contributions made to postsecondary education 
and to California by independent colleges, 
. . . the financial condition of independent 
colleges, . . . [and] policies which guide the 
delivery of State assistance .... 

and, 

WHEREAS, The Postsecondary Education Commission is required, 
through Assembly Bill 770 (Chapter 1187, Statutes of 
1973), to report annually to the Legislature and 
Governor regarding 

• . . conditions of independent institutions, 
their enrollment and application figures, the 
number of student spaces available, and . . . 
recommendations concerning State policies and 
programs having a significant impact on inde- 
pendent institutions. 



and, 

WHEREAS, The Commission report prepared in response to this 

directive concludes that a vital, healthy independent 
sector is a necessity, not a luxury, in California post- 
secondary education, as the independent colleges and 
universities make many important contributions and serve 
important public purposes, and 

WHEREAS, The report further concludes that the State student-assis- 
tance programs, particularly the scholarship program, are 
of vital importance in the financial stability of the 
independent sector, and 



0 



WHEREAS, 



RESOLVED, 



RESOD/ED, 



Adopted 
June 12, 1978 
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The report finally concludes that, while there is some 
evidence of weakness and potential deterioration, the 
majority of California's independent colleges and uni- 
versities seem to be in relatively stable financial 
health, with revenues increasing faster than expendi- 
tures; now, therefore/ be it 

That the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
adopts the report. State Policy Toward Independent 
Postsecondary Institutions , and the recommendations 
contained therein, and be it further 

That the report be transmitted formally to the Legisla- 
ture and the Governor for their consideration. 
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I CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

California has an extensive network of independent de^ee- 
granting coUeges and universities. While State policy has 
supported and encouraged independent postsecondary education, 
this policy has been developed on an 'incremental and piecemeal 
basis. Given the perceived limitations on the financial resources 
available for financing postsecondary education, and the 
developing stabilization of full-time student enrollments in 
California colleges and universities, it is essential for the 
Legislature and the Governor to agree on a clear strategy 
concerning the State's objectives and policies toward independent 
postsecondary education. 

In recognition of the need for concise policy guidelines, the 
Legislature requested the Commission, through Assembly 
Bill 622 1/, to conduct a comprehensive study of independent 
colleges and universities , and to include the following analysis : 

(a) Determine the amount of past and projected annual 
levels of state aid to independent colleges and 
universities ; 

(fe) Determine the goals, objectives, and priorities of 
state aid to independent colleges and universities; 

(c) Recommend policies which might guide the delivery 
of state assistance; 

(d) Develop criteria for determining the appropriate 
level of assistance; 

(e) Develop criteria for assessing the financial 
condition of independent colleges and universities ; 

(f) Develop a data base related to independent colleges 
and universities; 

(g) Recommend possible modifications in existing 
programs that currently provide aid to independent 
institutions ; 

(h) Assess the contributions made to postsecondary 
education and to California by independent colleges 
and universities in California; and 
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(i) Assess the deCTee to which state aid will in the 
future result in a net savings to the state by 
diverting students to independent colleges and 
universities . 

This Legislation supplements a function and responsibility assigned 
to the Commission by Assembly Bill 770 

to report annually to the Legislature and the Governor 
regarding conditions of inidependent institutions, their 
enrollment and application figures, the number of 
student spaces available, and the respective cost of 
ut ilizin g those spaces as compared to providing 
additional public spaces. Such reports shall include 
recommendations concerning State policies and programs 
having a significant impact on independent insti- 
tutions . V 

On the basis of its resultant study, the Commission offers t^ie 
following conclusions: 

(1) The independent colleges and universities in California make 
many, important contributions to postsecondary education and 
serve important public purposes in the State. These 
contributions and purposes include: independence of 
governance; constructive competition • with the public 
institutions; educational opportunities for ethnic minorities 
and low-income students ; training for lawyers , doctors , 
dentists, and other health care personnel; diversity of 
postsecondary alternatives; contributions to the economic and 
cultural vitality of their communities, and a cost savings to 
the State and the California taxpayer. 

(2) The State's student-assistance programs, particxilarly its 
scholarship program, are of vital importance to the financial 
stability of the independent sector. These programs have 
been successful in achieving the dual objectives of (1) 
providing the necessary financial assistance so that capable 
students with demonstrated need have the ability to choose 
the most appropriate postsecondary educational opportunity 
and (2) providing assistance to individuals who desire to 
enroll in an independent college or university. Since many 
student aid recipients have chosen to attend an independent 
institution, these programs have also helped to maintain the 
financial strengfth of the independent segment of 
postsecondary education. However, a potential problem area 
in the State student assistance programs is the increasing 
difficulty that students with parental net incomes of between 
$12,000 and $15,000 are experiencing in utilizing financial 
assistance to attend an independent institution. 
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(3) While there is some evidence of institutional weakness and 
potential deterioration, the majority of California's 
independent colleges and universities seem to be in relatively 
stable financial health, with revenues increasing faster than 
expenditures. This financial health, which is partially the 
result of growing State and federal programs of student aid, 
covers the range of independent institutions, from the large, 
comprehensive university to the small, speciali2ed college. 
Institutions with a weak financial status are found in almost 
every group, although they are most prevalent among small 
Liberal Arts Colleges with enrollments under 1,000, Liberal - 
Arts Colleges with selective admission policies, and Bible 
Colleges. Moreover, some of the institutions which 
demonstrate relatively stable financial • health are balancing 
their annual budgets by cutting or deferring expenditures 
necessary to .m aintain quality programs, faculty, and physical 
plant. 

Although some institutions have experienced a significant 
drop in enrollments, the independent sector, as a whole, has 
increased enrollment levels during the past seven years. The 
reduction in .enrollment experienced in 1971 and 1972 was ' 
recovered through increased enrollments in the following four 
years. The Liberal Arts Colleges with selective admission 
policies, the Specialized Institutions, and the Bible Colleges 
and Schools of Theology experienced reductions in total 
enrollment during the seven-year period considered, as well 
as a major drop in the number of applications for admission 
received from prospective new students. 

While there is little evidence of a major retrenchment within " 
the independent sector in faculty staffing, there is 
considerable evidence of tight budgets and steady financial 
erosion, as indicated by the restraint in faculty salary 
increases and by the cutback in other nonacademic staff. To 
the extent that inflation and the rf»siilting financial erosion 
continues, the quality of education within the independent 
sector can be expected to deteriorate. This trend is 
particularly true for the small Liberal Arts Colleges with 
enrollments under 1,000. Faculty salaries within the 
independent sector (as well as the public sector) have not 
kept pace with the rise in the Consumer Price Index. 

(4) During the next ten years the total enrollment level in 
postsecondary education can be expected to increase, 
although a larger proportion of these students will attend on 
a part-time basis. Consequently, full-time- equivalent (FTE) 
enrollments will probably decrease in many public and 
independent institutions. While the size of this decrease will 
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vary from campus to campus (and many campuses will 
experience either an increase or enrollment stability), it can 
be expected that within the next ten years some campuses 
within each of the segments will experience a significant 
reduction in the number of students and/or the need for 
faculty layoffs caused by a decline in FTE enrollments . While 
it can be expected that the competition for students will 
increase among independent and public institutions, there is 
no evidence to indicate the independent sector will be unable 
to compete successfully as long as the federal and State 
governments continue to maintain extensive student assis- 
tance progframs. 

(5) At the present time, the financial condition of the 
independent institutions does not call for the examination of 
the appropriateness of direct State gnrants. Because the 
State and federal student-assistance programs have provided 
a significant number of students the opportunity to attend 
independent institutions, there is no currently demonstrated 
need for new policy initiatives to provide State financial 
assistance to the independent sector. Under the current 
provisions of the California Constitution, it has not been the 
policy of the State to provide direct assistance to financially 
weak independent colleges and universities. Moreover, there 
is no currently demonstrated need to consider the revision of 
the constitutional prohibition of direct State grants to 
independent postsecondary institutions. 

(6) A vital, healthy independent sector is a necessity, not a 
luxury, in California postsecondary education. State policy 
decisions about student-assistance progn^ams should continue 
to reflect an appreciation of the many non-cost-related 
benefits produced by the independent colleges, and enjoyed 
by the California citizenry. However, an important public 
policy issue in this area is the amount the State should be 
willing to pay in order to achieve these benefits. 

During the current period of stable enrollments and available 
classroom space in public postsecondary institutions, there is 
a need to consider carefully the economic cost to the State or 
providing students financial assistance to attend independent 
institutions. Such consideration is inhibited by the absence 
of accurate data on the costs of instruction within the public 
institutions, as well as by the lack of agreement on the 
appropriate method(s) to use in comparing educational costs 
in the public segments with average scholarship awards 
utilized by students attending independent institutions . 

lb 
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Despite the difficulty of presenting an accurate analysis of 
the .degree to which State student assistance will in the 
future result in a net savings or loss to the State by 
providing financially needy students the opportunity to 
attend an independent college or university, the following 
conclusions are evident: 

a) The average State subsidy provided to students 
choosing to attend an independent institution has been a 
reasonable and acceptable cost to the State. The 
educational benefits provided by the independent sector 
have justified the financial investment on the part of the 
State. 

b) Compared to the types and amounts of financial 
assistance provided to independent institutions by other 
state governments, California provides a moderate 
amount of financial aid per student enrolled at 
independent colleges and universities . 

State policy must anticipate and be sensitive to potential 
problem areas for the independent (as weU as the public) 
colleges and universities in California, particularly when 
these problem areas are caused by changes in State policy 
toward other issues. Many complex aspects of public policy 
indirectly affect the financial and educational health of the 
independent sector. Among the issues of particular 
importance are: (1) the fiscal implications of current public 
policy to provide increased educational and employment 
opportunities for ethnic minorities, women, and persons with 
disabilities; (2) the fiscal implications of current public policy 
to develop detailed information Nibout various aspects of the 
operation of institutions in order improve the coordination 
of the several segments of poftsecontitagteducation; and (3) 
the fiscal implications of expanding off-campus degree 
programs by botliindependent and public institutions, as well 
as the expanding state financial support of these programs . 
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CHAPTER 2 

INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS AS A PUBLIC RESOURCE 

The total network of pcstsecondary education in California provides 
the citizenry a wide range of opportunities. Independent institu- 
tions, as a part of this network, are a public resource, because 
they provide: 

(1) access to postsecondary education; 

(2) choices among institutions for students; 

(3) diversity within postsecondary education; 

(4) financial savings to the State and therefore to the tax- 
payer; and 

(5) economic stimulus to the communitaes in which they are 
located . 



General Background 

There are approximately 260 independent degree-granting colleges 
and universities in California. 3/ These institutions are authorized 
to operate because they meet at least one of three criteria: 

(1) Authorization by virtue of being acccredited by a 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or organization. 

(2) Authorization by a formal approval process conducted by 
the Office of Private Postsecondary Education, California 
Department of Education. 

(3) Authorization on the basis of institutional ownership of 
$50,000 in real and personal property devoted exclusively 
to educational purposes, and through submission of a 
"full disclosure" statement to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 4/ 

During the past five years, approximately fifty new independent 
institutions were authorized to grant degrees in California. Most of 
these new institutions are currently nonaccredited , non-State 
approved, and operate under the third criteria listed above. Given 
the absence of comprehensive data providing the names of all 
independent institutions operating in 1972, it is not possible to 
determine with certainty if there has been a net increase in the 
number of independent institutions in California in recent years. 
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Available records indicate that approximately forty-five independent 
institutions closed since July 1972, and most of these were small, 
nonaccredited, non-State approved. The rate and type of school 
closure during the past five years indicates general stability among 
accredited and State-approved degree- granting institutions, with a 
slight increase in their number. Four independent colleges have 
merged with other independent colleges since 1972. 5/ Available 
data indicate that, while a large number of sniaU independent 
colleges have closed since 1972, a greater number have apparently 
opened in the same period, and there has consequently been a net 
increase in the number of independent institutions. 6/ 

Enrollment 

Total enrollment (headcount) in the independent colleges and 
universities in Fall 1976 was 176,413 students. Approximately 85 
percent of these students attended institutions accredited by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC). The twenty 
largest independent colleges account for approximately 75 percent 
of the enrollment in the independent sector. 7/ During the past 
fifteen years the independent institutions have enrolled approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the students attending postsecondary, degree- 
granting institutions in California, and approximately 25 percent of 
those .attending four- year, degree-granting institutions. (See 
Tables 1 and 2.) These percentage enrollment figures have 
remained basically constant each year since 1962. In 1971, and again 
in 1974, there was a drop in the percentage enrollment in the 
independent institutions. However, during the past two years the 
independents have maintained basically the same percentage 
enrollment as existed in 1962. 



Degrees Awarded 

During the past five years, the independent institutioui have 
conferred approximately 21 percent of the baccalaureate degrees , 43 
percent of the master's and doctoral degrees, and 72 percent of the 
professional degrees granted by California postsecondary insti- 
tutions. (See Table 3.) Moreover, during each of the past five 
years the independent institutions have granted an increasingly 
larger proportion of graduate degrees awarded. While there has 
been a slight decrease in the proportion of students enrolled in 
independent institutions, compared to public two- and four-yeat^ 
institutions, there has been an increase in the proportion of 
degrees awarded by independent institutions. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN 
UECREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1962 TO FALL 1976 
(Meadcouiit Enrollment) 



CoMMinlty 



State University 



University 



00 

I 









and Colleges 


of CaHfornla 


institutions 


Total 


Year 


Enrol luent 


Percent 


Enrollment 


Percent 


• Enrollment 


Percent 


Enrol Iment 


Percent 


* Number 


1962 


336,704 


37. 8Z 


1 18,037 


20. 3Z 


38.616 


10. OZ 


69.168 


11. 91 


382.345 


1963 


368,008 


37.7 


133,108 


20.8' 


64 , 304 


10. 1 


7 2 . 390 


11. < 


638.210 


1964 


411,338 


38.2 


148,936 


21.0 


71 ,267 


10.1 


73,407 


10.7 


706,968 


1965 


439,400 


39.4 


134 ,887 


20.0 


79 ,437 


10. 3 


80, 107 


10.3 


773,831 


1^66 


487,438 


38.9 


169 ,320 


20. 3 • 


86 ,406 


10. 3 


83 ,426 


10. 1 


826,810 


1967 


321,693 


38.4 


IB3 ,601 


20 . 8 


93 ,376 


10. 7 


90, 797 


10. 1 


893,469 


1968 


368.147 


38.2 


21 1 ,633 


21 . 7 


98. 780 


10. 1 


97, 141 


10.0 


973.721 


1969 


602.917 


37.3 


224,897 


21.3 


106,013 


0.1 


114.383 


10.9 


1,048,432 


1970 


631.997 


38.2 


241,339 


21.6 


109,031 


9.7 


117,891 


10.3 


1,120,480 


1971 


694 , 790 


39.6 


262,081 


22.3 


108,033 


9.3 


100,187 


8.6 


1,163,091 


19/2 


710,893 


38.1 


276, }37 


22.6 


110,378 


. 9.0 


123,373 


10.3 


1,223,783 


1971 


851.111 


61.3 


286,633 


20.7 


118,834 


8.6 


130.733 


9.4 


1,387,331 


1974 


938,330 


64.2 


291,342 


19.3 


)22,397 


8.2 


120,201 


8.1 


1,492,870 


1973 


1,101,348 


64.2 


310,891 


18.1 


128,486 


7.3 


173,083 


10.2 


1,716,010 


1976 


1,262,478 


67.3 


303,734 


16.2 


128,648 


6.9 


176,413 


9.4 


1,871.273 
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NOI'K: TiituI enrollment f Igtiroi^ for lh«* 
vnrfcH (uet* foutnoten for number 

19/0; TjOal onJ Ktill'tlme Enrollment,: 

1971: Total aiid Full-time JLoru I Imeiit : 

1972: Totfll and Ftill-t jme Eiiro j jm*>n| ; 

19 7): Total aiid Ful l-time En'^liJ ''^li^ 

1974; Tptai aiul j'oTT-t Ime Enr ollm ent : 

1 9 / S : f t»t rtl and hi 1 1 - 1 fme Knr ojjii^i t : 

1976: 'lUK.il .ind Ftiil-tlmc* KnrollMctit: 



independent sector should be used with caution, au the number uf InatUutluna report I nu each year 
of Institutions reporting). 

l!*IlDu^ilt^ Institutions of Hi gher Education ^970^ California Dt^partment of Flnanre (82 reported) 

tnstltutluna of Higher Educatio n 1971 , California Department of Flname (S8 reported) 

Calif urn la Institut ions of IHfther Education 1972 , Oalirurnia Department of Finance (92 reported) 

CaJ I for»l« f nat Itu t lona c»f H igher Edurstlort 1973, California Department of Finance (102 reported) 

f£liliiriil!! Tnal jt utlo na of Ml fiber E ducati on 1974 , California Department of Finani e (100 reported) 

fnllfornla luslluahuia of Hig her Edurallon 1973. California Ikcpartrnt-nt of Finance (167 reported) 

rjtilflL''J!ilf! l»iS»il.?i»L'*i!l* !il lUlihiLI E dttcatto rt J976. California Drp<irtmenl of Fhinme (164 reported) 
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Table 2 



DISTRIBUTIW Of TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN 
fOUR-VEAR INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1962 TO FALL 1976 



Ye«r 




IMIveriUy of California 
Enrol iMnt Percent 


Stite University 
«nd Colleges 
Enrol Inent Percent 


Independent 
Institutions 
Enrol t«ent Percent 


Total 
iiuN)er 


Fall 


1962 


58.616 


23. 8Z 


118.057 


*e.ox 


69.168 


28. 2Z 


245.841 


Fall 


1963 


64.504 


23.9 


133.108 


49.2 


72.590 


26.9 


270.202 


Fall 


1964 


71.267 


24.1 


148.956 


50.4 


75.407 


25.5. 


295.630 


Fall 


196S 


79.437 


25.2 


154.887 


49.3 


80.107 


25.5 


314.431 


Fall 


1966 


86.406 


25.5 


169.520 


49.9 


83.426 


24.6 


339.352 


Fall 


1967 


95.376 


25.7 


185.601 


49.9 


90.797 


24.4 


371.774 


Fall 


1968 


98.780 


24.3 


211.653 


51.9 


97.141 


23.8 


407.574 


Fall 


1969 


106.035 


23.8 


224.897 


50.5 


114.583 


25.7 


445.515 


Fall 


1970 


109.031 


23.3 


241.559 


51.5 


117.891 


25.2 


468.483 


Fall 


1971 


108.031 


23.0 


262.081 


55.7 


100.187 


21.3 


470.301 


Pall 


1972 


110.578 


21.6 


276.737 


53.9 


125,575 


24.5 


512.890 


F^ll 


197J 


118.854 


22.2 


286.633 


53.4 


130.733 


24.4 


536.220 


Fall 


1974 


122.597 


22.9 


291.542 


54.6 


120.201 


22.5 


534.340 


Fall 


197S 


128.486 


20.9 


310.891 


50.6 


175.085 


28.5 


614.462 


Fall 


1976 


128.648 


21.1 


303.734 


49. 


176.413 


28.9 


608.795 



8ourc«: For the yeara 1962-1968. Tlia Challanya of Actilavwnt . Joint CoMslttea on Higher Education (1969), p. 31 
For tha yeara 1969-1976. annual raport on Total and Full^ttwe Enrol laant California Inatltutlona of 
Higher Education . Depart»ent of Finance. Sacraaenlo. California. 

Sett footnote on previous page concerning enrollment levela In the Independent aectur. 
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Table 3 



DCGRfCS CONFERRCO 
1971-72 . 1975-76 



Bachelor's Degree 

1971- 72 

1972- 71 
197J-74 

1974- 7S 

1975- 76 

TOTAL 



Hisler's Degree 

1971- 72 

1972- 7) 
1971-74 

1974- 7S 

1975- 76 



TOTAL 



Doctorate Degrees 

1971- 72 

1972- 7) 
197)-74 
1974-7S 

1973- 76 

TOrAL 



Professional Degrees 

1971- 72 

1972- 7) 
l97)-74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

ERLC 



csoc 

Nuwber Percent 


ItMiNber 


UC 

Percent 


Independent 
Institutions 
MuMber Percent 


Total 
Number 


4), 178 
44,699 
48,018 
44,818 
44,598 


56. 5X 
56.5 
55.4 
5). 7 
5).) 


18,862 

le im 

20,061 
20,277 


24. 7Z 

23.2 
24.3 
25. 1 


14,415 
U,649 
18,555 
18,333 
18,085 


18. 8Z 

20.1 
21.4 
22.0 
21.6 


76,455 
82,718 
86,614 
83,428 
83,637 


227, JU 


55. IZ 


99,524 


24. IZ 


86,037 


20. 8Z 


412,872 


8,18) 
8,284 
8,708 
9,469 
10,087 


38. 2X 

36.) 

35.8 

34.2 

33.0 


5,372 
5,540 
5,380 
5,524 
6^009 


25. OZ 

• ^ . € 

22.1 
20.0 
19.6 


/ ,090 

9,024 
10,248 
12,650 
14,505 


mm 

38. 8Z 

39.5 

42.) 

45.^ 

47.4 


21.451 
22,848 
24,336 
27.643 
30,601 


44,711 


35. 3Z 


27,825 


2i.n 


54.325 


42. 8Z 


176 8111 


7 
/ 
6 
6 
7 


0.2Z 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 


2,07U 
2,168 
2,088 
2,088 
2,068 


60. 4Z 

59.6 

54.9 

54.1 

54.0 


1,351 
1,461 
1.706 
1,695 
1,754 


39. 4Z 

40.2 

44.9 

45.7 

45.8 


3,428 
3,636 

\ AMI 

j,eiiu 
3,709 
1.829 


)) 


0.2Z 


10,402 


56. 5Z 


7,967 


43. 3Z 


18,402 


NiMiber 


Percent 


NiMiier 


Percent 


NuMber 


Percent 


Wtniber 






1,506 
1,516 
1,554 
1,597 
1.U81 


)6.9I 

28.1 
26.9 
22.8 


2,571 
n/a 
3,978 
4,318 
5,680 


63. IZ 

71.9 
73.1 
77.2 


4.077 
n/a 

5,512 
5,915 
7,161 
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27. 7Z 




72. 3Z 





Ethnic Minority Enrollment 



The independent institutions provide educational opportunities for a 
signaificant number of Chicano, Black, Native American, and Asian- 
American undergraduates. In Fall 1976, undergrraduate enrollment 
in the independent sector included approximately 6,000 Chicano, 
6,500 Black, 6,000 Asian- American and 500 Native- American 
students. 8/ The independent institutions maintain a higher 
percentage enrollment of Black undergraduate students than does 
either the University of California or the California State University 
and Colleges. With respect to Chicano undergraduates, thv'* 
independent institutions maintain a higher percentage enrollment 
than the University of California and a lower percentage enrollment 
than the California State University aad Colleges. 9/ 

Table 4 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT IN 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

FALL 1976 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 





Black 


Native 
Affltrlcan 


Allan 
American 


Chicane 


Whita 


Total 
Domestic 
Students 




7.9X 


.8: 


U.3Z 


7.5Z 


72.52 


20,426 


Co«pr«httasiv« Uolvtriicits and 


7.3 


.7 


7.3 


7.5 


77.3 


23,078 


Ub«rai Arts CoUmm I 


6.7 


.4 


• 5.7 


6.8 


80.5 


9,743 


UbtttaX KrtM CoUttM II 


4.5 


.4 


2.1 


4.5 


88.5 


U,896 


Ubtttal KtZM CoU«s«4 III 


7.2 


1.0 


3.2 


7.1 


81.6 


4,650 


SpACiUlltd Iiucicucioiu 


10.0 


.7 


6.3 


6.9 


76.0 


12,673 


M«v, Hon* cradlciOMl 
lascicuciou 


35.8 


.4 


2. .2 


4.2 


57.3 


456 


libit Coll«sM «a4 Schools of 
Tbsolocr 


3.9 


.4 


1.8 


6.0 


88.0 


4,505 


Uw SchooU (ooa-«ccrsdlcsd) 


4.1 


.4 


1.9 


3.7 


89.9 


268 


ALL INDE?EJn5Err WSTXTUnOKS 


7.3 


.6 


6.6 


6.8 


78.7 


88,695 


UNTVOSITT or CALirORUlA 


4.1 


.5 


9.6^ 


5.3 


77.8 


89,899 


STATE L'Mrmsirr asto coujcces 


7.1 


1.3 


6.5 


7.7 


75.1 


228,221 
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The independent institutions also provide significant opportunities 
for graduate education for ethnic minorities . In Fall 1976 , graduate 
enrollment in the independent sector included approximately 1,600 
Chicano, 2,500 Black, 2,200 Asian -American, and 250 Native- 
American students. The independent institutions maintain a higher 
percentage enrollment of Black graduate students and a lower 
percentage enrollment of Chicano graduate students than does the 
University of California. Compared to the California State Univer- 
sity and Colleges, the independent institutions maintain the same 
percentage enrollment of Black graduate students and a lower 
percentage enrollment of Chicano graduate students. 

Table 5 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT IN 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
' FALL 1976 

GRADUATE STUDENTS 





Black 


Natlvt 
American 


Asian 
Amtrican 


Chicano 


White 


Total 
Domestic 
Students 


Ooc coral Granclng Uaivarsicias 


4.3Z 


.7z 


6.4Z 


3.5Z 


84. 7t 


16.710 


Co«pr«h«iulv« Uaivarticics «ad 
CoU«s«t 


a. 7 


.4 


5.7 


4.5 


30.8 


10,494 


Ubaral Arcs ColItg«t I 


4.0 


.7 


2.4 


2.9 


89.9 


820 


Ub«raX Arcs Collagas ll 


3.7 


.2 


2.4 


3.7 


90.1 


3,291 


Ub«rtX Arts CoUagM IIX 


5.1 


.3 


3.2 


5.5 


85.9 


1.137 


Sp«ciaU2«4 Inscicucioas 


3.5 


• 4 


3.4 


2.0 


90.8 


7.357 


N«v, Xoa-crsdiciooAl 
loscicucioiu 


3.9 


0 


1.3 


2.9 


91.9 


454 


Blbla CoU«t«a *od Schools of 
ThaoIofT 


2.5 


.5 


1.1 


.9 


95.0 


1.323 


Uv Schools (aoo-a^xrsdicsd) 


2.7 


.6 


1.5 


3.1 


92.2 


6.450 


A. ., INDOSOTENT nrSTlTVTlONS 


5.0 


.5 


4.5 


3.3 


86.7 


48.536 


CNITUSITT OF CALIFOWOA 


4.4 


.6 


6.5 


5.2 


81.0 


33.635 


STATz twivnsm and collects 


5.2 


1.2 


6.6 


5.6 


79.2 


67.390 
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Levels of Support ^ 

Independent institutions expended approximately $650 million in 1975 
for educational services. 10/ For each FTE student enrolled, the 
independent sector expended an average of $5,744 for educational 
and general services, with $2,264 of that total going for instruc- 
tion. U/ There is considerable range within the independent sector 
in expenditures per FTE student . The Doctoral Granting 
Universities, with their larger resource base, expend considerably 
larger amounts for instruction And academic support. The Liberal 
Arts Colleges I expend the most per FTE student for student 
services, and rank behind the Doctoral Granting Universities in 
other areas of expenditure. 

Table 6 

LEVELS OF SUPPORT IN INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
1974 -1975 
RESOURCE ALLOCATION PER FTE STUDENT 
(Current Dollars in OOOs) 



Instruction 



OoecoraX Grancing (Jolvcr- 
slclts 

Coflpr«h«ii«lv« Qalv«rslcl«s 
•ad Coll«s«s 

Liberal Arcs Colltgta I 

Ubaral \rt« CoXXagM II 

UbaraX Arcs CoUagas III 

Sp«ei^Xl2«4 Insclcucloas 

Haw, Hoti-ccadlclonaX 
las cl cue loos 

Bib la Collagaa aad Schools 

ot Thaolog^r; 
Uv ScAOola (Qon-aeeradlcad) 

Ml Indapaadaoc laacleuclooa 



Expenditures for 
Academic Suooort 



Student 
Services 



Educational and 
General Services 



$4,413 


$320 


$361 


$11,563 


1.478 


346 


177 


3,650 


1,323 


406 


471 


4,619 


1,339 


177 


231 


3,233 


1,246 


220 


276 ' 


3,246 


1,035 


137 


136 


2,295 


322 


220 


166 


1,937 


1,154 


135 


183 


2,385 


2,264 


434 


266 


5,744 
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During 1974-75 academic year, California's independent institutions 
received and utilized $74.3 million in gifts from private sources for 
the direct support of postsecondary education. The Doctoral 
Granting Universities received approximately 50 percent of this 
total, while the Comprehensive Universities and Colleges received 
almost 25 percent. 

Table 7 

PRIVATE GIFTS APPLIED IN 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

1974 - 1975 
(Current Dollars in 000s) 



PRIVATE GIFTS APPLIED IN 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

1974 - 197S 
(Current Dollars In 000s) 



Doctoral Granclaf QaivarslciM 

Ubsral Arc« CoIlsgM I 

Ubsral hxt9 CoUsfM IX 

Ubsral Arc« CoUsgss IIX 

Sp«ciAU2*4 lucicucioos 

X«Vt }lon-cradicloaAl 
latcicucioM 

BibXs Coll«g«s and Schools 

of Th«olof7; 
Uv Schools (aoa-accr«dlc«d) 



Private Gifts 
Received and Applied 

$36,410 



17,050 
7,772 
7,244 
2,658 
1,652 

376 



1.129 



Percent of ToUl 
Gifts Received by 
Independent Institutions 

49. OZ 



23.0 
10.5 
9.7 
3.6 
2.2 



1.5 



To eel 



$74,291 



100 .Ot 
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Tuition and Fees 



Tuition charg^es at independent institutions have increased dramat- 
icaJly during the past six years and, as a result, the "tuition gap" 
between public and independent institutions has almost doubled 
during that time period. To illustrate, tuition at Stanford 
University was $2,400 in Fall 1970, while in Fall 1976 it was $4,275. 
In contrast, tuition and fees at the University of California in 
Berkeley were $480 in Fall 1970 and $638 in Fall 1976 . 

Within the independent sector, the rate of tuition increase has varied 
among the types of institutions. (See Table 8.) The Comprehensive 
Universities and Colleges and the Doctoral Granting Universities 
have increased tuition by over 80 percent since 1970 . The Liberal 
Arts Colleges and the Specialized Institutions have raised their 
tuition somewhat more slowly, from less thkn 50 percent to over 70 • 
percent. In almost aU cases, however, the independent institutions 
have increased their tuition charges twice as rapidly as the public 
institutions during the same time period. 

Table 8 

RATE OF TUITION/FEE CHANGE, 1970-1976 
(Index Number: 1970 = 100) 





1970 


"19/2 


1974 


1976 


ladependent Institutions 










Doctoral Granting Univ. 


100 


126 


150 


183 


Comprehensive Univ. & Col. 


100 


137 


153 


189 


Liberal Arts Colleges 1> 


100 


125 


141 


17i 


Liberal Arts Colleges 11 


100 


117 


.132 


158 


Liberal Arts Colleges III 


100 


118 


136 


142 


Specialized Institutions 


100 


133 


174 


162 


University of California 


100 


129 


132 


133 


State Universities & Colleges 


100 


109 


125 


131 



As noted above, the tuition gap between public and independent 
mstitutions has increased dramatically since 1970. 12/ The tuition 
gap between all independent institutions and the Uniirersity of 
California, has increased from $1,267 in 1970 to $2,435 in 1976. The 
tuition gap between all independent institutions and the California 
State University and Colleges has , increased from $1,611 to $2,895. 
More specifically , the tuition gap between independent Doctoral 
Granting Universities and the University of California, was $3,140 in 



Fall 1976. The tuition gap between Liberal Arts Colleges, with 
selective admissions standards , and the University of California , was 
$2,787 in Fall 1976. These data are summarized in the following- 
table : * 



Table 9 

TUITION/FEE GAP 1970-1976 
(Enrollment Weighted Averages) 



1970 1972 1974 1976 

All Independent Institutions com- 
pared to the University of 

California $1,267 $1,597 $1,745 $2,43i 

All Independent Institutions 
compared to State University 

and Colleges 1,611 2,071 2,210 2,895 

Doctoral Granting Universities ^ 
compared to the University 

of California 1,581 1,983 2,453 3,140 

Comprehensive Universities and 
Colleges compared to State 

University and Colleges 1,460 2,044 2,274 2,848 

Liberal Arts Colleges (with 
selective admissions) compared 

to the University of California 1,506 1,860 2,167 2,787 

Liberal Arts Colleges (enrollment 
over 1,00C) compared to State 

University, and Colleges 1,423 1,672 1,894 2 283 



Revenues from Federal and State Governments 

In 1975, the independent institutions received approximately $158.4 
million from the federal govenunent. This source provided 18 
percent of the total revenues received by the independent sector. It 
should be noted, however, that 90 percent of these federal funds 
($143.6 million) was received by the Doctoral Granting Universities, 
who depend on the federal government for approximately 30 percent 
of their total revenues. Most of the funding received by the 
Doctoral Granting Universities is from federally supported research 
grants. 
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Excluding the Doctoral Granting Universities, the independent 
institutions, on the average, receive approximately 4 to 5 percent of 
their revenues through federal funds. These funds, utili2ed by 
students attending independent institutions, is available through the 
several federal student-asgistance programs. 13/ 

Students attending independent institutions in 1975 received 
approximately $41 million from the State in the form of student- 
assistance grants . 14/ This source provided approximately 5 percent 
of the total revenues received by the independent sector. It should 
be noted that for each dollar received through the federal and State 
student-assistance programs, the independent institutions spend 
approximately eight t^PUars for educational services through funding 
derived from nonpublic sources . 



Program Diversity 

The independent institutions provide considerable diversity in terms 
of postsecondary alternatives available to students in California. 
This diversity results from differences in curriculum emphasis, 
teaching methods, size of student body, specialized programs, and 
quality of instruction. A recent review of existing postsecondary 
alternatives, prepared for the Legislature, concluded that the inde- 
pendent "colleges are extraordinarily diverse and many of them 
represent substantial departures from conventional postsecondary 
educational practices . " 15/ 

Many independent colleges offer academic programs in areas which 
are not duplicated by the public sector. There are approximately 
sixty independent, degree -granting institutions in California which 
offer academic training and degrees in religion and theology. 
Independent colleges offer training in chiropractic medicine, with the 
Los Angeles College of Chiropractic awarding the degree of Doctor of 
Chiropractic Medicine. 

The independent sector also offers considerable diversity in academic 
programs. Many institutions have specialised programs in business 
and management, education, fine and applied arts, psychology, law, 
and theology. 16/ 

There is considerable variety in the admissions requirements for stu- 
dents attending independent institutions. Some of the colleges are 
highly selective, enrolling only students with outstanding high 
school acadanic backgrounds . As a consequence , in general, 
entering first-year students at institutions such as Stanford 
University, California Institute of Technology, and the Claremont 
Colleges, earn average scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test which 
are ^consideriably higher than those of entering first-year students at 
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the University of California. The quality and difficulty of the 
academic program vary considerably dmong the independent 
institutions, and consequently students have a large range of 
choice . 



Independent institutions also offer educational programs with either 
all-mkle or all-female student bodies. Deep Springs College near 
Bishop represents a two-year men's institution with high academic 
standards. Scripps College in Claremont is a women's institution, 
emphasizing high quality academic training in the humanities. 

Most of the independent colleges offer a relatively small academic 
community, with enrollments under 1,000 students. Students are 
thereby given the opportunity to select, from a range of alternatives : 
(1) an extremely small school, with an intimate atmosphere and with a 
low faculty-student ratio; (2) a small-size institution with enrollment 
between 600-1,000 students; (3) a medium-size institution ' with 
enrollment between 1,000-2,000 students, or (4) a comprehensive 
university with a diverse cultural, social, and research orientation . 
At one end of the scale are Deep Springs College near Bishop and 
Common College in Woodside, each with an enrollment of 
approximately twenty students. The University of Southern 
California and Stanford stand at the other end of the scale, with 
annual enrollments of over 10,000 students. 

Recent research on the impact of different college environments on 
students has concluded thft those attending small, residential, 
independent colleges experience more positive changes in values and 
attitudes than do students attending large public institutions. A 
national study concluded: 

Private institutions seem to foscer greater student change than 
public institutions in almost all areas. In addition, students 
become much more involved both academically and 
nonacademicaUy in private colleges and are more likely to 
implement career plans. Finally, students at private in- 
stitutions are more satisfied with the quality of their instruction 
, and with their relationships with faculty . The only areas where 
/ public institutions provide greater satisfaction are the variety 
of courses offered and the emphasis on social life. 17/ 

Similar conclusions were derived from a study of twelve colleges and 
universities in California, which found that 

• over a four-year period, students at public institutions become 
less tolerant of i the civil liberties of others and feel less 
politically effective, while students at independent colleges 
become slightly m0re tolerant and feel more politically effective; 




• students at small independent institutions tend to become less 
dogmatic while they are in college, while students at large uni- 
versities tend to become increasingly dogmatic; 



• the effect of college on perceived self development is less pro- 
nounced for students at public institutions than for students at 
independent institutions . 18/ 

While these conclusions are clearly tentative, the two studies do 
suggest that the diverse learning environments provided by the 
independent colleges offer important educational opportunities for 
students which in some respect are not duplicated by public 
institutions . 



Geographic Location 

California's independent institutions are dispersed in twehty-three 
different counties. While over 100 of these institutions aije located 
within Los Angeles County, independent institutions are al3o located 
in nine co^onties in which there are ho public institutions awarding 
the baccalaureate degree. 19/ The geographic location of the inde- 
pendent institutions by county is as follows: 



Cojunty 



Number of 
Independent Institutions 



Alaoeda 
Contra C(3sta 
Fresno 
Inyo 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mendocino 

Monterey 

Napa 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Sonoma 

Ventura 

Yolo 



22 
2 
9 
1 

104 
4 
1 
4 
1 

21 
3 
7 
5 

20 
24 
3 

10 
5 

10 
2 
1 
4 
1 



19-' 



36 



The dispersion of the independent institutions throughout California 
complements the dispersion of the Community Colleges and the 
public four-year institutions in helping to serve the educational 
needs of the citizenry . 

Summai y of Contributions 

The foregoing discussion indicates that the independent institutions 
in California make several contributions as a public resource. 
These contributions can be summarized under the following 
categories : 

1. Independent institutions provide opportunities for 
postsecondary education for qualified California citizens. 
During the past year, more than 176,000 students 
participated in postsecondary education at an 
independent institution. As a result, during the past 
five years more than 86,000 students have received 
bachelor's degrees, more than 40,000 have received 
master's degrees, and almost 8,000 have received doctoral 
degrees from independent colleges and universities. 
During the past three years the independent sector has 
trained 954 dentists, 796 doctors, and 9,360 lawyers. 20/ 



!. Independent institutions provide opportunities for a 
baccalaureate education for qualified students from 
minority ethnic backgrounds. In California, Chicano and 
Black students are underrepresented in the public four- 
year institutions, and during the past four years little 
progress has been made in reducing this 
underrepresentation. 21/ The independent institutions 
make an important contribution in responding to this 
problem, enrolling approximately 9,000 Black and 8,000 
Chicano students annually. Moreover, while the 
percentage enrollment of Chicano and Black students has 
apparently decreased in the University of California 
during the past three years, it has increased at the 

* independent institutions during the same period. 22/ 

Independent institutions provide opportunities for 
postsecondary education for qualified studeats desiring 
to enroll on a part-time basis. 23/ The independent 
sector provides the primary route Tor students seeking a 
doctoral degree on a part-time schedule. In 1975, over 
8,000 part-time students were enrolled in the graduate 
programs at the four major independent Doctoral Granting 
Universities. Approximately 50 percent of the graduate 
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students at these four institutions is part time, while 
only 5 percent of those at the University of California is 
part time. 24/ 



pERCCrr or part-tm graduate students 

AT INSTITUTIONS AUAKDINC OOCTORArC DECREE 



FaU 1972 
Fall 1973 
Fall 1974 
Fall 1975 



Unlvarslcy ot 
California 

7.3Z 
5.2 
5.6 
4.3 



Indtpandtnc Doctoral 
Craaclnt loaelDiclona 

50. U 
51.6 
54.4 
51.3 



The independent institutions also enrolled a significant 
percent of their undergraduate students on a part-time 
basis, thereby facilitating access for students Whose 
socio-economic levels inhibit full-time enrollment. 
Approximately 17 percent of the undergraduate. students 
at the independent institutions rre part-time, in contrast 
with approximately 6 percent at the University of 
California and approximately 29 percent at the Cahfomia 
State University and Colleges. 25/ 



PERCENT OF PART-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
AT INSTITUTIONS AWARDING RACCAIAOREATE DECREE 



Ytar 

Fall 1972 
Fall 1973 
Fall 1974 
Ull 1975 



Unlvarsicy of 
California 

5.4S 
5.5 
5.4 
5.6 



Indapaodtnc 

Inacleuclona 

12.5: 

16.9 

19.1 

16. a 



Scact (Jnlvarslcy 
and Colltttaa 

25. 8X 
27. A 
^28.2 
28.8 



Independent institutions provide opportunities for 
postsecondary education for qualified low-income 
students. According to a report from the California 
Student Aid Commission, approximately 13 percent of the 
students attending independent colleges have a parental 
income under $7,500. 26/ A report of the Assembly 
Permanent Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
concluded that the independent institutions are effective 
in providing educational opportunities for graduates from 
low- income schools. 27/ 

Independent institutions provide individual students a 
range of postsecondary alternatives, allowing the student 
to select the institution which best fits his/her goals and 
capabilities. Among the factors included in this range of 
alternatives are: 
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(1) differing: si2e of student bodies; 

(2) differing academic progpram, from liberal arts to 
specialized tr aini ng; 

(3) single-sex academic environment; 

(4) geographic location; 

(5) academic selectivity; and 

(6) church-related educational program 

Independent institutions perform a public function by 
contributing to the real choice of individual students, 
and by providing the opportunity to attend a variety of 
small, residential colleges. 

6. Independent institutions contribute to the considerable 
diversity within the postsecondary education network in 
California. The more than 250 independent institutions 
provide diversity in postsecondary education in the same 
fashion as they provide alternatives . for students . In 
addition, the autonomous, independent sector serves as a 
barrier to Sute monopoly of postsecondary education. 
Also, the diversity and competition offered^i^y both the 
independent and public sectors provide a stimulus for 
innovation and positive change in postsecondary 
education. While the degree and significance of this 
diversity cannot be quantified, it is clear that it exists 
and has considerable significance. 

7. The educational services provided by the independent 
institutions represent a cost savings to the State and the 
California taxpayer^ In. the absence of this sector, niuch 
of the cost of educating students enrolled in independent 
colleges would,' of necessity, be borne by public colleges. 
While the cost savings generated by the independent 
sector can be estimated only roughly, it probablv saves 
th*e State approximately $355 million annually, as 'well as 
over $1 billion in facilities costs . 28/ 

8. The independent institutions make a substantial 
contribution to the economic vitality of the commumties in 
which they are tocated. The payrolls and^Vr^hases of 
independent colleges and universities bi^in^^evenues 
from private sources into the community. The 
expenditures by students, faculty and other staff 
members all contribute to the economic health of college 
communities >. 
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CHAPTER 3 



STATE POLICY TOWARD INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

Historically, the intent of State policy has been to encourage and 
support the independent sector of California postsecondary 
education. Independent colleges and universities are exempt from 
property taxes, enjoy the benefits of the State student assistance 
programs, have the right of eminent domain, and participate as 
equal members in the 1202 Commission. Thus far, however. State 
policy has developed without an explicit agreement as to the 
relationship between public and independent postsecondary 
education, and the State role toward the independent sector. Tne 
purpose of this chapter is to review existing policy and programs; a 
subsequent chapter will consider recommendations for change. 



Student Assistance Programs 

The primary source of State financial assistance to the independent 
institutions is indirect, provided through three student financial- 
aid programs: Stat6 Scholarship Program, Graduate Fellowship 
Program and Co!leg;e Opportunity Grant Program. The purposes of 
these programs are to: 29/ 

1. Provide equal opportunity and access to postsecondary 
education for persons of both sexes, and all races, 
ancestries, incomes, ages, and geographies in California; 

2. Enhance the ability of individuals to choose the most 
appropriate educational opportunity among different 
institutions ; 

3. Assist students to progress through the educational 
program in accordance with the individual's educational 
objectives ; 

4. Provide assistance to individuals who desire to enroll in 
an independent college or university; and 

5. Complement and supplement the purposes of federal 
student assistance programs so as to enhance the 
effectiveness of State programs . 

In 1977-78, students attending independent institutions received 
approximately $52 milHon of State funds through these three 
programs , 
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State Scholarship Program 

The State Scholarship Program was established in 1955, ^nd 
provided for a series of competitive undergraduate scholarships, 
each to be used for pa3nnexit of tuition and fees. The enabling 
legislation provided that each scholarship could be used for study 
at any accredited institution, with the awards not to exceed $600 
per academic year. The academic criteria for eligibility were high 
school grade-point average and scores on the ^Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, with financial need to be assessed by the Student Aid 
Commission . 

Three major changes that have occurred in recent years in the 
Scholarship Program concern: (1) number of awards^ (2) maximum 
size of award, and (3) institutions eligible for enrollment by 
scholarship recipients. During the past ten years the number of 
new State scholarships awa-^ded annually has increased from less 
than 3,000 in 1967-68 to almost 15,000 in 1977-78,^ The maximum 
award for student tuition a.id fees is currently $2,700, with each 
award winner eligible to rerew the award, not to exceed a maximum 
of four years or until completion of the undergraduate program- 30/ 
Scholarships may be used at institutions which are accredited, 
candidates for accreditation. State-approved, and/or eligible Tor 
participation in the federal BEOG program. 

The original objectives of the Scholarship Program were: 

to encourage high ability students with. proven need to pursue 
programs of study at institutions of their choice; 

to ma in tain and promote diversity in postsecondary education 
by improving the quality and financial strength of the State's 
independent colleges and universities; and 

to conserve State funds by diverting students from crov/ded 
public institutions to less crowded independent colleges and 
universities . 

The Scholarship Prognram has been successful in achieving each of 
these objectives. Over 50,000 Scholarship winners have attended 
independent institutions during the past twenty years, with 
approjcimately $214 million distributed to the independent 
institutions through State Scholarship funds. While the public 
institutions are no longer as crowded as they were twenty years 
ago, the Scholarship Program has helped to conserve State funds 
b^ encouraging the education of students at independent 
institutions at a moderate an J acceptable cost to the State. 31/ 




From I960 until 1967, there was a steady decline in the percent of 
total State Scholarship winners attending independent colleges. 
(See Table 10.) In September I960,. 67 percent of the Scholarship 
recipients attended independent colleges; in September 1967, only 
57 percent attended an independent college. This trend was 
primarily the result of the growth and increasing prestige of the 
State's public universities and colleges. 

Since IC^O, the independent institutions have annually enrolled 
approximately 47 percent of the State Scholarship recipients. 
Three factors have been important in shaping this trend: (1) the 
dramatic expansion of the Scholarship Program in the past ten 
years, (2) the large increase in tuition/fees at the University of 
California in 1972, and (3) rising tuition at the independent 
institutions. This last factor is particularly important, as the 
"total-cost gap" between enrollment at an independent and a public 
institution has continued to grow. In 1972, the average tuition and 
fees charged by the nineteen independent institutions enrolling the 
largest number of SUte Scholarship winners was $2,453; at nine 
campuses of the University of California, average tuition and fees 
charged were $630. The maximum State Scholarship award at an 
independent institution in 1972 was $2,000, while at the University 
of California it was only $600. Thus, the additional cost for tuition 
at an independent institution was $453, while at the University it 
was only $30. In 1976, although the maximum award had increased 
to $2,700, the additional cost at the independent institutions had 
increased to $711, while the University had increased to only $48. 



Despite the decreasing percentage of Scholarship winners attending 
independent institutions since 1960, the independent sector has 
continued to receive approximately the same proportion of State 
Scholarship funds. (See Table U.) During the first ten years of 
the Scholarship Program, independent institutions received approx- 
imately 90 percent of the funds allocated to students. During the 
past ten years, this figure dropped to approximately 80 percent. 
In 1976, independent institutions received approximately $42 million 
of the $50.7 million allocated to the State Scholarships. The fact 
that the independent institutions receive such a large proportion of 
these dollars is a result of their higher tuition charges. It also 
demonstrates the success thus far of the Scholarship Program in 
achieving two State goals: (1) provision of assistance to students 
who want to attend an independent college or university, and (2) 
maintenance of the financial strength of the State's independent 
colleges and universities. 

The University of Southern California has the largest number of 
State Scholarship winners in attendance, enrolling 23.4 percent of 
all those in the independent sector. The ten independent 
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Table 10 

STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
OF INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 



I ccir 


Klf iffiKAv* 


Dam^ Am 4* 

r^rCen t 


Year 


Number 


Percent 








1967-68 


3,910 


56.32 






65.3 


1968-69 


5,370 


51.3 


1958-59 


1,272 


66.3 


1969-70 


6,811 


50.3 


1959-60 


1,674 


65.5 


1970-71 


7,702 


48.5 


1960-61 


1,715 


67.0 


1971-72 


9,432 


46.3 


1961-62 


2,107 


65.3 

> 


1972-73 


10,593 


46.0 


1962-63 


2,597 


67.6 


1973-74 


12,560 


46.0 


1963-64 


2,913 


65.0 


1974-75 


15,120 


47.2 


1964-65 


3,272 


63.9 


1975-76 


16,826 


46.7 


1965-66 


3,190 


62.3 


1976-77 


18,427 


47.1 


1966-67 


3,640 


60.4 


- 1977-78 


19,371 


46.3 



Source; California Student Aid Comlssion, State Scholarships at 

Independent Institutions , dated October 20, 1976. For 1977- 
78, see California Student Aid Cotnnlsjlon, Agenda , October 4, 
'1977, Section H, parts E and F. 
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Table 11 

STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
AND INDEfENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

NiatiM- of SUtt SchoUn SUU SchoUrihlD ru«« Percent of ToUl Schourshtp sute Sclwlari Mi P«-r*..» 

I9i4-5l 37» ^ „^ inqapetiitent InstUuHons' pent at Imlepetictent ii»u u»><n^2 

1,2/2 740,000 , 

1.4,4 3 3 ,1 

I US •ii.OOO 89.0 

1.715 1,022,000 ^ * 

1941- 62 2 107 4 S6 

1,606,000 ^. . * 

1942- 63 2 597 5 26 
.•.w. 2.057,000 ^-^^ 
1961-64 2 91) * 6 11 

2,3)2,000 , 

1944-65 ) 272 "'^ 4 61 

3,249,000 , * 

1968-69 S 110 4 «ll 

4,400,000 , 

1969>70 4 mi 03.2 , 

9,743,000 , ' *" 

1970- 71 I 102 0^-8 11 19 

' 11,134,000 ^ 

1971- 72 9 432 * 12 >4 

13,ai4,000 „ '^ '^ 

1972- 73 10 « 14 44 

""•^'^ . 17,743,000 , 

1974^77 IB 427 

■ ml *1.9i3,100 , 

1977 78' 1, j,j ^ ^3 8. 



1. Sourci.: C.llfoniU Stu4c.il Aid Coi«iU.lon, Sim. SawUfhln. . . . 

il*U iilwUr-hlM- ^ ii>d«.pendtn| ln«llCul loni.. d^t^d October 20, 1974 

2. Sour.:*, Por yi,.ri. 1954-57 through 1944-47, r^vcrwr'. lud-r c . 

Chrough 1974.77, OovHnur*, , l97Qi/T!bl5^i ^^^fHSf ^ ^^^^^^^^ iiZ^:^. T.bU A, p««* 444. »'or 

3. Suurc.: cUlornl. «;^«„t AW C«-.,..,o„, A^^. Octob.r 14, 1977, S«ctlu« „, p.rc. M .„d r 



yearn l»67-6il 
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institutions with the largest number of winners enroll over 60 
percent of all State Scholars attending independent coUeges and 
universities. Since 1970, basically the same ten institutions enroUed 
the largest numbers of State Scholarship winners. (See TaWe 12.) 

As the Scholarship Program has been expanded, an increasingly 
larger percent of the full-time undergraduates enroUed at indepen- 
dent institutions are Scholarship winners . During th*» past three 
years, approximately 23 percent of the full- time undergraduates at 
independent institutions were State Scholarship winners. Some 
mdenendeut coUeges depend upon funds from the Sute Scholarship 
kJ?c^?° ^ ^ ^^^^^ source of tuition and student fee revenues In 
1975-76, for example, nine independent coUeges had 20 percent or 
more of their tuition and fee revenues generated through 
Scholarship and CoUege Opportunity Grant Programs. 33/ During 
cne past five years there has been considerable changeln the in- 
come distribution of Scholarship recipients attending both pubUc 
and independent institutions. (See Table 13.) An increasing 
percentage of the grant recipients are from families with a parentsd 
net mcome of $18,000 and above, 34/ while a decreasing percent are 
from families with a parental income below $9,000. 35/ This trend is 
the result of three factors: — 

1. The College Opportunity Grant Program (COG), which 
offers grants to low-income students for both tuition and 
subsistence costs has been expanded. When given a 
choice between a State Scholarship and a COG grant 
students will usually select the latter, as the size of the 
award is larger. 

--2. In 1975, there was a reduction in the size of the expected 
contnbution from families of Scholarship recipients. The 
rationale for the adjustment was to reflect the impact of 
mrlaUon on the financial needs of applicants. Since the 
size of the reduction in expected family contribution 
increased with family-income level, the major effect was 
to qualify a greater percentage of students from high- 
income families for scholarships. As a result, in 1975-76 
there was a dramatic increase in the percent of first- time 
Scholarship recipients whose parents' net incomes 
exceeded $15,000 annually. 36/ 

3. Continuing inflation has reduced the number of citizens 
mth net mcomes below $6,000 and increased the number 
of those with net incomes over $18,000. 

A comparision of income distribution of Scholarship recipients at the 
independent coUeges, the University of Califom;a, and the State 
University and CoUeges leads to an important, conclusion; The 
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Table 12 



Ufflvf rally nf Snuciiern rflllfornla 
Stanford tfn vemlty 
. Santa Clara 
Uiilveralty *.f San Fraud am 
Loyola H«iryMii<iiit lliil 
Unlvttralty of tliis F.iclllc 
Occidental iiilleite 
UnlvtrtiM/ of Reillamlti 

Whit tier Ciillv|;«! 



108ft 

m 

72$ 
S3I 

420 
409 
142 
239 
179 



TEN INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS WITH LARGEST 
NUMBER OF STATE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 



lltilverslty uf SouilMern Callforiila I4IS 



SlaiirtirJ Uiilvvraity 
Santa Clar.i 

l4>yii|4 HjirvauiMit University 
lliilverMltv of S.in Kranclfsco 
UnlvvrHlty of the rnclfjc 
OiclJenCil Cullcf.tf 
University nf RedlaiHlH 
PiHaou.i 

Will t tier CiillcKC 



902 
795 
Ml 
544 
511 
452 
191 
2fl8 
254 



1972-73^ 

Unlveralty of Southern California |fi2l 

Stanford Mnlveralty ^ 971V 

Santa Clara ^ §)] 

i^ytiia rioryMuiMit Unlveralty 7211 

llnlvursMy nC ^an rranclaco 564 

Hnlveralty of kite Pacific 506 
Occidental College 

lliilveralty «f Redlnnds 401 
I'iNaun.i 

Wlilit li>r Ciillt-Ke 298 



1973.74^ 

UnlverflUy of Southern California 2100 

.Stanford Unlveralty 1016 

Loyola HMrvMount Unlveralrv 892 

Santa Clora §72 
University uf the Pa* If 641 

Unlveralty of San Kraiirlscu 624 

Occldentiil Cojlefte 492 

Unlveralty of Redianda 436 

Pacific Unl«in College 361 

Will t tier Colieftc 1)8 



1974-75^ 

Unlver^ilty »f Suuthurn Callfornl.i 
Loyola NaryMuont University 
Stanford Unlveislty 
Santa Clara 

University of the ParlfK 
Ihilvi ratty nf S.iii KraHclsio 
Ot( Idi'ntdi ( ul lege 
University uf Red lands 
"Pacific Union (:olli.|.t. 
I<i«a LIuda llnlvfralty 



2969 
1074 
1060 
9)1 
761 
678 
564 
5<17 
450 
419 



197S.76' 

University o^ Smaiurn California 3679 

Loyola NaryiHHiHt University |227 
Santa l.lara 

Stanford Ihilveislty 91^4 

llnlveislty of the I'a. Ifl« 84? 

Unlveralty of San T^^icinvo 66? 
^/)<'«>ld('ntal Cnl|i>ge 

ttm*\ Linda University 521 

••rtcUlc Union Col lege jjO 

'Inlviralty of ^edtands 487 



1976-77^ 

Unlveralty of Sontliern Callfurnia 

Loyola Na ryantnit Unlveralty 

Santa Clara 

Stanford Unlveralty 

Unlveralty of the Pailfir 

University of San KranrUto 

Oci Idental College 

Lnwi Linda Unlveralty 

Pacific Union Cof lege 

llikla tUkI lege 



W77-78' 

4218 University of Southern CalllurnIa 4541 

Ili3 Loyola Narymiont University 1175 

1119 fanta Clara 1104 

972 Unlveralty of the Pacific 9o2 

925 Stanford Unlvaralty 898 

681 University nf San Kranclsro 678 

608 Pacific Unlun College 651 

584 Occidental Co I lege ^jig 

580 Unlveialty of Kedlnnds 524 

511 LdMa Linda University 4^4 



1. 

2. 
i. 
4. 



Caiifornla Ktaie Scholarship iind Loan CoMlsalon A.««rf . 



e. 
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Table 13 

INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST TIME CALIFORNIA 
STATE SCHOURSHIP RECIPIENTS— BY PERCENT. BY SEGMENT 









Parents Net Income 








Below 


$6000- 






$15,000- 


$18,000 & 




$6000 


$8999 


ill ago 

. f." f -v" 


t14 QQQ 


$17,999 


Above 


Percent of: 














All New Scholars 














1973-74 


14. IZ 


21. 4Z 


24. 2Z 


20. 9Z 


12. 6Z 


6.8Z 


1974-75 


11.5 


17.6 


23.5 


24.7 


11.8 


11.0 


1975-76 


8.0 


11.3 


lO . D 


lo. o 


18.4 


28.8 


1976-77 


8.0 


13.0 


1 7 n 


ID . U 


18.0 


28.0 


1977-78 


8.0 


12.0 


: A n 
An . u 


1 A n 

ID . U 


17.0 


31.0 


Independent Colleges 








j 






1973-74 


11.6 


18.0 


19.7 




16.9 


11.8 


1974-75 


8.9 


14.2 


23*9 




12.4 


15.3 


1975-76 


6.2 


9.3 


1 A A 


1^ 

lo. 3 


18.7 


32.8 


1976-77 


8.0 


13.0 


13 • U 


iz . u 


17.0 


35.0 


1977-78 


7.0 


11.0 


1 n 

13 ■ U 


IJ . u 


16.0 


38.0 


University of California 














1973-74 


13.6 


21.7 


27.8 


20.0 


12.5 


4.4 


1974-75 


11.3 


18.8 


23.3 


22.8 


13.5 


10.3 


1975-76 


9.3 


12.1 


20.0 


15.3 


17.8 


25.5 


1976-77 


9.0 


12.0 


17.0 


21.0 


inn 


91 ft 


1977-78 


8.0 


11.0 


16.0 


21.0 


18.0 


26.0 


State University & Colleges 














1973-74 


19.0 


26.9 


27.2 


20.1 


5.4 


1.4 


1974-75 


17.5 


23.2 


22.9 


26.1 


7.8 


2.5 


1975-76 


9.4 


14.1 


14.1 


26.6 


19.1 


16.8 


1976-77 


7.0 


16.0 


19.0 


20.0 


20.0 


18.0 


1977-78 


> 9.0 


14.0 


17.0 


20.0 


18.0 


22.0 


Sources: Governor's Budget, 


1974-75, 


page 618, 


Table C; Governor's Budget, 


1975-76, 


^)age 994, Table C; 


Governor's Budget, 


1976-77, 


page 1004, 


, Table C; Governor's Budget 


, 1977-78, 


page 915, Table C; 


0 Governor's Bud&et, 


1978-79, 


page 940, 


Table C. 
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independent institutions enroll approximately the s-ame percent of 
Scholarship recipients with a parental net income below $9,000 as 
the public segments. However, the independent institutions enroll 
a substantially smaller percent of Scholarship recipients with a 
parental net income between $12,000 and $15,000, and a substantially 
larger percent with a parental net income above $18,000. This 
development is the result of the iixcreasing gap between tuition 
ch,arges and award size, which is making it difficult for students 
from families with a parental net income between $12,000 and $15,000 
(and who are not eligible for a federal BEOG grant) to utilize the 
State Scholarship Progrsm to attend an independent college. 37/ 

The gap between tuition charges aud award size has increased 
significantly since 1970. The average tuition for the ten institutions 
enrolling the largest number of State Scholarship winners in 1977- 
1978 is $3,445. The maximum award is $2,700, while the average 
award to students at independent institutions is $2,394. 
Scholarship winners attending these independent institutions can 
therefore anticipate at least an additional $745 in costs for tuition as 
weU as living expenses. The gap between the average tuition and 
the average award has more than doubled during the past seven 
years, as the following chart demr-istrates: 



Avtras* Tulcion 
«C tan Indapandenc 

Inscicucions Enrolling 
Lazg«sc *(iaib«r of 
Schol*rihlo Winnaraj 



P«U 1970 
Fall 1972 
FaU 1974 
FUl 1976 
rail 1977 



SI, 338 
2,380 
2,600 
3.120 
3,443 



$2«000 
2«000 
2«300 
2,700 
2,700 



G40 



$380 
100 
420 
745 



Httti Avtrd 
ac lnd«p«ndtac 

InaciCuCions 

$1,446 $ 
1,675 
1,954 
2.276 
2.394 



$ 4U 
705 
646 
844 
1,051 



Important changes have occurred in the nature of the State 
Scholarship Program as a result of the dramatic increase in the 
number of annual awards. While the total number of new awards 
has increased by 147 percent siace 1970, the total number of high 
school graduates. has increased by only 3.6 percent. (See Table 14.) 
The number of Scholarship applicants has stabilized generally 
during the past three years, with approximately 17 percent of 
California high school graduates applying for a scholarship. Almost 
one of every three applicants receives a scholarship, and appar- 
ently almost every applicant with demonstrated financial need now 
receives assistance. In contrast with one of the original purposes 
of the Program, grants are now offered to high school graduates 
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Table 14 

STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
SELECTION RATIO 





•MMDCr Of 




Anol IcAMt «/ac A 


Miliar Af NfiM 


0(*C lpl8flts/iS 


fteclplents/iS A 






HuKbur of 




ScholArsliio 

www W V 9Ww^ 


i percent of 


percsiit of fflsh 














Scliool (irA<lUit«S 




113.294 


7,44i 


2.12Z 


399 


23.02 






123,040 


3,260^ 


4.23 


042 


14.0 


.40 




134,413 


7,944 


3.01 


97i 


12.0 


.71 




141,344 


9.033 


3.39 


1,191 


li.O 


.7i 




173.913 


11.143 


4.41 


001 


0.0 


. Wl 


lNl-42 


i;9.t?4 


li.477 


7.43 


1,314 


11.0 


.04 


1943-41 


103,132 


i5.3«> 


0.24 


1.703 


12.0 


.94 




224.121 


13,913 


7.10 


1,044 


12.0 


.02 


1944-4) 


242.400 


19.992 


0.2« 


KO/0 


9.0 


.73 


194)-44 


232.000 


21.090 


0.37 


i.2i?3 


7.7 


.64 


1944-41 


243.0UO 


22.232 


0.40 


i,430 


11.9 


1.0 


1947-411 


2/4.400 


23.Sia 


0.47 


2.744 


11.3 


l.O 


19U-49 


279.000 


29.374 


10.30 


3,394 


19.0 


2.0 


1949-70 


2««,900 


30.331 


10.30 


3,770 


19.0 


2.0 


1970-71 


301,100 


33.442 


11.10 


4,023 


10. 0 


2.0 


1971-72 


307,100 


30.343 


12.49 


9.214 


24.0 . 


1.0 


1972-7) 


317.413 


41.949 


13.22 


9,324 


22.1 


3.0 


1973-74 


319,7^0 


43,404 


13.44 


11.193 


23.4 


3.3 


1974-73 


3U.1C0 


43.303 


li.93 


13. ^il 


10.4 


4.^3 


1973-74 


312.033 


40.047 


19.30 


13.241 


21.0 


4.^3 


1974-77 


311.000 


34.003 


17.43 


14.3tt4 


^4.2 


4.41 


1977-70 


312.000 


33.934 


17.292 


14.900 


27.4 


4.77 
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who would not be characterized as highly able students . 38/ 
Available evidence indicates that the Scholarship Program has been 
sufficiently expanded so that' there is no need to continue to 
increase annually the number of awards . 



Conclusions 

An assessment of the effectiveness of the State Scholarship Proffi-am 
m achieving its stated objectives provides the <'ollowinff 
conclusions : * 



1. The State Scholarship Program has been successful in 
providing the necessary financial assistance so that able 
Students with demonstrated need have the opportunity to 
choose among postsecondary alternatives at independent 
institutions. A developing problem in the Program, 
however, is the increasing difficulty experienced ' by 
students with parental net income between $12,0d0 - 
$15,000 m utilizing their Scholarships to attend an 
independent college. As a result of the increasing gap 
between average tuition at the major independent 
institutions and the current average award, students 
from this income level (who are not eligible for a federal 
BEOG grant) are experiencing more limited <;hoices among 
different independent institutions., 

2. The Scholarship Program has been successful in 
providing indirect financial assistance to independent 
institutions, helping to maintain the quality and financial 
strength of this segment of postsecondary education. 

3. Given current enrollment trends, there is little reason co 
maintain the original purpose of the Scholarship 
Program — to divert students from crowded public insti- 
tutions to less crowded independent colleges and 
universities. A more important objective of the Program 
is to promote the most effective and efficient utilization of 
the resources of postsecondary education, at the lowest 
cost to the State. During each of the past ten years, the 
average award to student attending an independent 
mstitution has been less than the average educational 
costs per FTE student at the State University and 
Colleges . 

Graduate Fellowship Program 

The Graduate FeUowship Programs was estabhshed in 1965, and 
provided for a series of competitive grants to be used for payment 
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of tuition and fees. Each Fellowship is to be used at an institution 
accredited by, or in candidate status with, the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges or the California State Bar. The criteria 
used to determine eligibility include: (1) academic standing of the 
applicant, as indicated by test scores and undergraduate grade* 
point average; (2) manpower needs of the State; (3) disadvantaged 
status of the applicant; and (4) financial need of the applicant. 39/ 

The original purpose of the Graduate Fellowship Program was to 
increase the supply of potential college faculty members at 
California colleges as a means of offsetting the existing and 
predicted shortage of faculty. Currently, the general purpose of 
the program is to provide the opportunity for graduate study to 
unusually able individuals who might otherwise, because of 
financial, home and/or coimnunity environmental conditions, be 
unable to enroll. 40/ The Fellowships awarded in 1976-77 ranged 
from a minimum o?"$700 to full tuition and fees at independent 
institutions . 

Since 1967, when the Program was implemented, approximately 50 
percent of the Fellowship recipients have attended independent 
institutions. 41/ During the first ten years ^ of the Program, 
through Fall 15^6, students attending independent institutions have 
received approximately 83 percent of the funds allocated ~ $7.9 
million of the $9.6 million expended. (See Tables 15 and 16.) In 
each of the past three years, students attending independent 
institutions have received approximately $1.7 million in Graduate 
Fellowship dollars. The average grant for Graduate Fellowship 
recipients attending independent institutions has increased from 
$1,652 in 1971-72 to $3,747 in 1977-78. (See Table 17.) 

The Graduate Fellowship Program seems to have had an important 
impact in providing assistance for ethnic minorities seeking 
graduate education. There has been a significant increase in the 
proportion of Chicano , Asian- American , and Black Fellowship 
winners during the past four years. (See Table 18.) This 
development, as well as the fact that students attending 
independent institutions receive such a large proportion of the 
Fellowship dollars, demonstrates the success of the Program in the 
achievement of two State goals: (1) provision of financial assistance 
to individuals, j)articularly ethnic minorities, who desire access to 
graduate education at either a public or an independent 
postsecondary institution; and (2) maintenance of the financial 
strength of California's independent institutions . 

While the Fellowship Program has been successful in achieving these 
policy goals, it should be noted that it has never been funded to 
the level authorized. Current law authorizes Fellowships at a rate 
equal to two percent of the total number of baccalaureate degrees 
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Table IS 



GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY SEGMENT 



IMMA 1/ 

ma-4»9 T/ 

1969-10 2/ 
19I0<I1 2/ 

1911- 14 V 

1912- 11 hi 
1911- M $/ 

1914- 15 1/ 

1915- 16 6/ 

1916- 11 7/ 
19ff-f8 7/ 



ludependefit institutions 



179 
411 
4J1 
417 
tS2 
-291 
295 
272 
497 
497 
567 



University of CaUfoinid 
itmi^r Percent 



St«te university «ihI Colleges 



Iut4l NuMter 
of Grants 



57. 9Z 


99 


i2.U 


li 


10. OZ 


109 


55.2 


2611 


i^.l 


84 


io.7 


785 


54.1 


2116 


J). 9 


80 


10.0 


797 


46.6 


395 


42.1 


iil6 


11. J 


ilJ8 


47.4 


177 


46.1 


25 


6.5 


184 


5i.4 


261 


4^.8 


10 


1.8 


569 


46.1 


10) 


48.0 


18 


6.0 


618 


47.0 




49.0 


24 


4.0 


^78 


46.0 




46.0 


91 


8.0 


1,080 


52.11 


427 


42.0 


70 


ci.O 




52.0 


4btt 


4J.0X 


55 


5.0 


1 ,090 



1/ 

2/ 
7/ 



CtfUruruU Statu Scliolarnki,' 4imI l4>aii CmMUniun, SUtli ■ieimial 8>'|H>rt. pageii 40-41. 
1^L4** i***v«"tti Mlyj wlMl 8>i|H>rt . |>uk«: 41. 
CiiVMrrtiir' ii IMmit . HHrll* P"8« TubU K. 

Crtvurmir i»Mli<t . 1975-76. iiMyti 99i, Tdbii: K. 

?i*y2rpi»i n l*i^g»ii » IL^t??* i>^8« io<i5, tuuu b. 

(io v^riK>r *« B«»?!m«1* l^ll-J^* l>««8* 919, Tublu i. 
^Y^i!i?r*i tuj&ct . 1 978-^7 9, iMgu 944, T«IjI«j 8. 
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Table 16 



GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY SEGMENT 



m7-A« 1/ 

IMS-M T/ 

tM9-;o 2/ 

19;0<7I 2/ 

1971- 72 1/ 

1972- n if 

1973- 74 5/ 

1974- /S 6/ 
197)' 76 6/ 
1974-77 7/ 
1977-7(1 7/ 



IndepcfiUent InstUutioAS 
funds 



$ 241.227 
70S.974 
7^' MM) 
•U.ll2i 
30U.7)I 
7il.)71 
•24.114 
ai9.941 
1.)14.I44 
1,700.(1410 
2.12S.OUO 



Fftrcent 


fwtdS 


Percent 


90. 4Z 


$ 24.20) 


4.iZ 


iH.i 


84.249 


10.) 


i9. J 


92.4il 


10.) 


79.4 


194. JI6 


19.0 


79. J 


7).fa40 


19.9 


41.1 


140.441 


in. 7 


79.0 


2l/.0)9 


20.0 


40.0 


199.492 


19.0 


82.0 


314.123 


17.0 


44. 0 


^40.000 


14.4) 


4:^.0 


350.000 


14.0 



SlAli: University 4ml Collvses 



Funds 


Percent 


9 i.)44 


I.JZ 


9.47J 


I.J 


10.417 


1.2 


I6.I0J 


2.4 


2.499 


.8 


1.424 


.2 


4.131 


1.0 


10.499 


1.0 


14.449 


1.0 


20.(MMJ 


1.0 


25.0t)0 


1.0 



Tot4l 
fundi 



CallfuniU Stmtm SchuUmlilp mihI U»an CuMwUnlun. Anaiiila. Octuhci' 9. 1970 Sect Inn C-4 

CullfuruU Statu S€hoUrMlil|i mid Luoii OhmImmIuii. SlvLiicIi 4UiiiiI.iI ft Miort ouitm 41 

i2irfiL»!itr|j! »»«4« 419. TubU 4. * 

gvyy.fi>2L^* Mufct. 197)- 74. |»aMift 995. TubU 4. 

Cavc^nor/ii judnyt . 1174-77. ^a^^ 10<»S. TaLU 4. 

liyyitJ»i!l*it 4»idj|et. L977-}|. |>mkc 919. TaLU 4. 

£*5r*?!»iit*a liflL'*. »»«4«: 944. TaLU 4. 




Table 17 



^ GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

AVERAGE GRANT 

1971-72^ 1972-73^ 1973-74^ 1974-75^ 1975-76^ 1976-77^ 1977-78^ 

Indftpendenc $1,652 $2,622 $2,800 $3,120 $3,205 $3,A21 $3,7A7 

llnlver<.lty of California 427 693 695 697 716 656 748 

Stake University and Colleges 107 162 161 186 191 286 455 



li Governor's Budget . 1974-75 . page 619, Table B. 
2. Governor's Budget . 1975-76 . page 995, Table B. 
Governor's Budget . 1976-77 . page 1005, Table B. 

4. Covetnor's Budg et . 1977-78 . page 919^ Table B. 

5. Governor's Budget . 1978-79 . page 944, Table B. 
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Table 18 



GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
DISTRIBUTION OF FELLOWSHIP WINNERS BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



Black/ Af ro-Amer 1 c an 

Chlcano/Mexlcan-Ainerlcan 
Filipino 

Oriental/As ian-American 
American Indian/Native American 
Caucaaian/Wlilte Aroericaa 
Other 



1 £%t A i 

1974 


1975^ 


1976^ 


1 

1977^ 


1.09Z 


7.63Z 


9.89Z 


10.73Z 




11.50 


13.10 


20.17 


1.09 


1.03 


.80 




5.46 


12.76 


15.51 


18.03 




1.03 




.43 


89.07 


60.59 


55.08 


45.06 


3.29 


5.A6 


5.61 


5.56 



|1. California Student Aid Connisalon, Agenda, October 14, 1977. Section J. Encloau 



re J-3. 
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awarded during the preceding academic year by California colleges 
and universities accredited by the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges. Under this provision, over 1,600 awards could have 
been granted in 1977, rather than approximately 800 that were ac- 
tually funded. Given the clear benefits from the Program in 
providing a vehicle for ethnic minorities to gain access to graduate 
programs and thereby to professions where minorities traditionally 
have been underrepresented, there are reasons to consider 
expanding the funding for this Program to the authorized level 
^ifnn'^n!^ '^^^ (Chapter 1063, Statutes of 1977) appropriated 
$500,000 from the General Fund for the 1977-78 fiscal year to 
expand this Program during the current year. 



College Opportunity Grants 

The CoUege Opportunity Grant Program (COG) was established in 
g68 to provide financial assistance for undergraduate study to 
OBadvantaged students who are not able to compete successfully for 
scholarships . 42/ Grants include support for living expenses up to 
$1,100, as weir as. tuition and fees. While the ave'-age CoUege 
9PP°'"^ty Grant in 1976 v»ras $1,098, the maximum award possible 
is $3,600. The enabling legislation for this program recognized 
that the role of the community colleges, as the least expensive 
level of California higher education, is a crucial role in increasing 
the higher education opportunities for disadvantaged students." 43/ 

During the past five years, 13 percent of the COG winners have 
chosen to attend independent institutions. (See Table 19.)= This 
percentage is considerably h'-her than during the first two years 
of the program - (1969 and ^70), when approximately 3 percent 
attended independent institi ..ons. In the last five years, students 
attending independent institutions have received approximately 
$14.7 mmion in COG funds, only sUghUy less than the $15.6 million 
received by students attending Community Colleges during the same 
period. (See Table 20.) 

Both the University of California and the independent institutions 
have experienced a reduction during the past three years in the 
rf^ recipients enrolling as first-time freshmen. While 
in 1973-74, 16 percent of the freshman COG recipients attended 
independent institutions, in 1977-78 only 7 percent did so. (See 
Table 21.) While in 1973-74, 17 percent of the freshman COG 
recipients attended the University of Caliiornia, in 1977-78 only 13 
percent did so. This trend is partially the result of not awarding 
first-year COG recipients financial assistance for tuition and fees . 

While the number of annual applications for State Scholarships has 
apparently stabilized, the number for CoUege Opportunity Grants 
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Table 19 

COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GR/^TS 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY SEGMENT 



Year 



Independent InstUutfons 
Huwber Percent 



University of California 
WmMber Percent 



State University I Colleges 
Wuwber Percent 



CoiMMunlty Colleges Total 
Wuwber Pe rcent NuMber 



I 

o 
I 



1969-70 1/ 


16 


1.6Z 


1970-71 21 


72 


4.2 


1971-72 3/ 


216 


9.4 


1972-73 4/ 


474 


12.4 


1973-74 5/ 


791 


16.6 


1974-75 6/ 


1»046 


16.0 


1975-76 6/ 


1,272 


15.0 


1976-77 7/ 


1»520 


12.0 


1977-78 7/ 


1»558 


10.0 



11 

64 
256 
671 
905 
1.328 
1»627 
2.280 
2.648 



3.7 
11.2 
17.6 
19.0 
20.0 
20.0 
18.0 
17.0 



31 
120 
471 
1.020 
1.164 
1.702 
2.108 
3.542 
4.517 



3.1Z 
7.0 
20.5 
26.8 
24.4 
25.0 
26.0 
28.0 
29.0 



942 
1.464 
1.350 
1.646 
1.901 
2.619 
3.155 
5.320 
6.698 



94. 2Z 

85.1 

58.9 

43.2 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

42.0 

43.0 



1.000 
1.720 
2.29? 
3.811 
4.761 
6.695 
8.162 
12.666 
15,577 



1/ C-Ufornta State Scl.olarshtp and Uan C««it.alon. Seventh Biennial Report, pagea 44-49 

2/ Uvernpr'a Budget , 1973-74 . page 1274. Table D. 

3/ Coyernor|£ Bii^ 1974-75, page 620. Table D. 

V 5«Yern5>L!» »»»*1get . 1975-76. page 996. Table C. 
5/ CovenLOjrJ • Bm^ 1976-77. pa(r« 1007. Table C. 
6/ 95>Y«in£r.;« Budget. 1977-78 . page V17, Table C. 

V 5^5iIL»>i: » gmlRet. 1978-79 . page 942. Table C. 
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Table 20 



COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY SEGMENT 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Year 



Independent Institutions 
^nwunt Percent 



University of California 
Miount Percent 



State University I Colleges 
Amount Percent 



CoMHiuiilty Collegas Total 
Amount Percent Amount 



I 



) 969- 70 17 

1970- 71 2/ 

1971- 72 3/ 

1972- 73 4/ 

1973- 74 5/ 

1974- 75 6/ 

1975- 76 6/ 

1976- 77 7/ 

1977- 78 7/ 



» 36.859 


3.9Z 


$ 12,088 


1.3Z 


183.000 


11.0 


87, COO 


5.> 


455.089 


19.0 


292.448 


13.0 


994,122 


23.0 


845.572 


20.0 


1.880,986 


32.0 


1.192.930 


20.0 


2,629.806 


33.0 


1.673.589 


21.0 


2,921.056 


33.0 


1.858.854 


21.0 


3.3A5,026 


25.0 


2,572.620 


19.0 


3.854,996 


23.0 


$3,352,170 


20.0 



30,649 
119,000 
426.376 
1,006.502 
1.153,789 
1,651.884 
1.770.338 
3.249.625 
4.190.213 



3.2Z 




$ 869.300 


91. 6Z 


$ 948.896 


7.3 




1.256.000 


76.4 


1.645.000 


18.0 




1.186.511 


50.0 


2.360.424 


23.0 




1.455.735 


34.0 


4.301.931 


20.0 




1.671.998 


28.0 


5.899.703 


20.0 




2.135.500 


26.0 


8.090.779 


20.0 




2.301.438 


26.0 


8.851,686 


24.0 




4.330.135 


32.0 


13,540,10"^ 


25.0 




5. 195. if 4 


31.0 


16.760.852 



1/ Callfurnta Slate .Srliulamiilp jind Loan CoMlsslun, Seventh Bie nnial Repor t, pages 44-49. 

V gover nor 'a PiidRet . 1973-74, page 1274, Table D. 

V Governor 'a BiKlgot. 1974-75 . page 620, Table U. 
<''<>veruor''fl Budget, 1 975- 76. page 996, Table C. 

5/ 5»vfcrno£'tt 8Md]Kei, 1976-77 , page 1007, Table C. 

y 8»»dget. 1977-78. page 917. Table C. 

V governor* a Bnd^e/, 1978-2?, page 942. Table C. 
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Table 21 



COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY SEGMENTS 
(Freshmen Recipients Only) 



Year 



Independent Inst Uut Ions 
Htiwber Percent 



Unfversfty of CaHfomfa 
Number Percent 



State Unfvers1t| I Colleges 
Number Percent 



CoMunfty Colleges 
Number Percent 



Total 
Number 



I 

I 



1969-70 1/ 


16 


1.6Z 


19?0-7I 2/ 




1971-72 1/ 


110 


11.0 


1972-71 4/ 


249 


12.0 


1973-74 5/ 


321 


16.0 


1974-75 6/ 


320 


10.0 


1975-76 6/ 


319 


10.0 


1976-77 7/ 


537 


8.0 


1977-78 7/ 


506 


7.0 



1/ 

V 

3/ 
4/ 
5/ 
6/ 
7/ 



II 

160 

327 
330 
511 
565 
l.OOfl 
9Q(> 



CallfornU State Scliolarahlp and Loan CiMMilsslon* Seventh Biennial Kcport . paitea 44-49. 

G^ySIiloL"" Budget, 1973-74 . page 1274, Table D. 

Coveriior'a Bud^, j^74 -7S , page 620, Table D. 

Coveriior'a B udget . 1975-76. page 996, Table C. 

Cov fernor' g Budget . 1976-7 7. page 1007, Table C. 

99yil!}*^L[^ i«»dget. 1977-78, page 917, Table C. 

Covgrnor 'a Budget , 1 978-79 . page 942, Table 0. 



l.U 


31 


3.iZ 


16.0 


200 


20.0 


16.0 


411 


21.0 


17.0 


329 


16.0 


16.0 


688 


22.0 


18.0 


635 


20.0 


15.0 


1,639 


24.0 


13.0 


1»710 


25.0 



942 

530 
1.013 
1,020 
1,581 
1,581 
3,640 
3»646 



94. 2Z 



53. 
51. 
51. 
51. 
51. 
53. 



54.0 



1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,100 
3,100 
6.825 
6.825 
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Table 22 



CaLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
AVERAGE GRANT 





1971^ 


1972^ 


1973^ 


1974^ 


1975* 


1976^ 


1977^ 


Independent 


$2,106 


$2,097 


$2,377 


$2,511 


$2,716 


$2,227 


$2,474 


University of California 


1.142 


1.260 


1,318 


1,260 


1.304 


1,128 


1,266 


State University and Colleges 


90S 


986 


991 


971 


994 


917 


928 


Community Colleges 


878 


884 


879 


821 


861 


814 


776 


All Awards 


1,030 


1,128 


1,116 


1,032 


1.085 


1,069 


1,076 



1. Governor's Budget . 1974-75 . page 620. Table D. 

2. Governor's" Budget , 1975-76 . page 996, Table C. 

3. Governor's Budget , 1976-77 . page 1007, Table C. 

4. Governor's Budget . 1977-78 . page 917, Table C. 

5. Governor's Budget . 1978-79 . page 942, TabJe C. 
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Table 23 



J 



TEN INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS WITH LARGEST TOTAL OF COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANT RECIPIENTS 

MliZi^ 1974.752 



University of Southern California 143 University of Southern California 222 

University of the Pacific 53 Loyola Marymount 80 

Loyola Maryniount 52 University of the Pacific 70 

Occidental - 48 Stanford 55 

Stanford 40 Pomona 48 

PoMona 39 ^2 

University of the Redlands 34 Whlttler 42 

^^^^^^ 28 University of the Redlands 37 

University of San Francisco 26 Santa Clara 32 

25 University of San Francisco/ 

Loma Linda 26 



1975-76^ 



University of Southern California 302 

Loyola Marymount 103 

University of the Pacific 83 

Stanford 73 

Whlttler 59 

Occidental 47 

L<)ma Linda 44 

Pomona 42 

Santa Clara 42 

University of San Francisco 40 



1976-77^ 



University of Southern C&llfornla 367 

Loyola Marymount 135 

University of the Pacific 92 

Stanford 77 

Wlilttler 63 

Loma Linda 57 

Occidental 48 

Mount Saint Marys 47 

Pepperdlne 47 

University of San Francisco 44 



1. State Scholarship and Loan Commission, Agenda > September 30, 1975, Section 1^9. 

2. State Scholarship and Loan Commission, Agenda, October 12, 1976, Section M-9 (revised). 



has increased dramatically during the past five years. To 
illustrate, in 1973-74 approximately 9,000 applications were sub- 
mitted for COG awards; by 1977-78, the number of applicants had 
increased to almost 29,000. Approximately 9 percent of the high 
school graduates in California applied for an award in 1977-78, and 
many eligible applicants with financial need were not successful. 

The University of Southern California has the largest number of 
COG recipients in attendance, enrolling 23.9 percent of those 
attending independent institutions. (See Table 13.) The ten 
independent institutions with the largest number of COG winners 
enroU over 60 percent of those atten(^g independent colleges and 
universities. During the past four years, basically the same ten 
institutions have maintained the highest enrollment of COG 
students. 

While the College Opportunity Grant Program has been successful in 
achieving the policy goals esUblished by the Legislature, several 
issues remain concerning the operation of the Program. 

1. The enabling legislation for the COG Program states that 
if a recipient transfers from a Community College to a 
four-year public or independent institution, "no 
adjustments to the initial grant shaU be made for tuition 
and fees." 44/ The legislative intent of this language is 
ambiguous and in need of clarification, as COG recipients 
do, in practice, receive adjustments for tuition and fees. 

2. There is no provision in existing law which prohibits 
awarding tuition, and fees to COG, recipients during their 
initial year in the Program. In practice, however, only a 
few COG winners receive assistance for tuition in their 
first year. The apparent effect of this administrative 
practice is to reduce the number of first- time freshman 
electing to use their award at either the University of 
California or an independent institution. Should this 
provision be changed so that COG winners who wish to 
attend a four- year institution are eligible to receive 
tuition support during each of the four years? 

3. The COG Prog^'am has been administered so as to 
guarantee that, at a minimum, at least 51 percent of the 
first-time freshman recipients attend a Community 
CoUege. Many COG recipients who wish to attend a four- 
year institution are diverted to a Community CoUege. Is 
it good public policy to divert academically eligible 
students from four-year institutions to two-year insti- 
tutions? 



An attempt to answer these questions is hot within the scope of this 
report. However, these questions should be addressed in any 
comprehensive evaluation of the objectives, poUcies, and practices 
of State student-assistance programs. 

Tuition Grant Program 

The Tuition Grant Program, established on a pHot basis in 1974, was 
intended to provide $900 grants to students entering independent 
msututions as undergraduates. To be eUgible for this Grant, the 
student was expected to meet the academic eligibility requirements 
of the State Scholarship Program, as well as financial eligibility 
requirements somewhat more Uberal than those of the Scholarship 
Program. 45/ 

The objectives of -the Tuition Grant Program, as stated by the 
Legislature, were: 46/ y 

1. to narrow the tuition gap between public and independent 
institutions ; 

2. to provide students frogi lower- and middle-income 
families with greater choice among postsecondary 
alternatives ; 

3. to give independent colleges a reasonable opportunity to 
compete with public institutions in recruiting all qualified 
students; and 

4. to help assure that independent coUeges* will continue to 
contribute to the ove* all ' quality and diversity of post- 
secondary education in California. 

While the Tuition Grant Program was approved by the Legislature 
It has never been fpnded. 

Impact of State Student-T^ssistance Programs 

An assessment of the impact of State student-assistance programs 
on the independent institutions offers the following conclusions : 

1. The State Scholarship Pi-ogram is of vital importance in 
the financial stability of the independent sector. 
Approximately one out of every five full-time, under- 
graduate students enrolled at independent institutions' 
holds a State Scholarship, with approximately $50 million 
distributed annually to the independent sector through 



the Program. 
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2. Students with a parental net income between $12,000 and 
$15,000 apparently are experiencing increasing difficulty 
in utilizing the student assistance programs to attend 
independent institutions. Their income level is usually 
high enough to exclude them from eligibility for a College 
Opportunity Grant award and/or a federal BEOG award, 

' yet not high enough to provide the necessary resources 
to bridge the gap between scholarship assistance and 
tuition charges. The State student-assistance programs 
are successful in enhancing the ability of individuals from 
families with parental net income below $12,000, and 
between $15,000 and $30,000, to choose the most 
appropriate educational opportunity among different 
ins^tutions. However, revisions are needed in the 
operation^ the programs in order to provide individuals 
with a parental^et income between $12,000 and $15,000 
the same degree of-ehQice . 

3. The State student-assistance7~~I>rogi^ms^ provide an 
important source of tuition and fee revenue— for— thg__ 
independent institutions, particulaiiy the selective liberal 
arts colleges. Seventeen independent colleges receive 
more than 15 percent of their tuition and fee revenues 
through Sute Scholarship and College Opportunity Grant 
funds. 47/ 

4. The State student-assistance programs have provided an 
effective means to facilitate the enrollment of ethnic 
minoritief in four-year educational institutions. The 
independent institutions ' demonstrate a significant 
enrollment of Chicano and Black students, and this would 
not have been possible without the State Scholarship, 
Graduate Fellowship, and COG programs. 



Federal Student Assistance Programs 

One of the purposes of the State student-assistance programs is to 
"complement and supplement the purposes of federal student 
assistance programs so as to enhance the effectiveness of State 
programs." During the past ten years, these federal student aid 
programs have eicpanded dramatically, with the United States Office 
of Education (USOE) sponsoring five basic programs: Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG), Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG), College Work Study Program (CWS), 
National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL), and the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program (GSL). Each of these programs distribjites 
funds -to students on the basis of financial need, with the objective 
of providing low-income students the opportunity to attend college. 
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The following table provides a brief description of the programs and 
their funding levels in Fiscal Years 1972-1978. (See Table 24.) 



Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program (BEOG) 

The Basic Educatiolial Opportunity Grant Program (BEOG) provides 
the foundation for all other federal and State student-assistance 
progrsijis. The Program pi*ovides needy students with up to $1,600 
a year or half the cost of attending the postsecondary institution 
selected. Eligibility for BEQG is determined on the basis of 
financial need, with funds distributed to students at individual 
colleges and universities . 

Funding for the BEOG Program has increased dramatically during 
the past four years, with approjcimately $1,538 million allocated in 
1976-77. Since the primary purpose of the Program is to maximize 
the postsecondary options for low-income students, no limitations 
have been placed on the amount of funds that can be received by 
institutions vrithin a particular state, or to a state within the nation 
as a whole. California received approximately $64 million in 1976-77 
(9 percent of the annual federal allocation), with the independent 
colleges in California receiving approximately $10 million of that 
total. 

The BEOG Program is the most highly funded and utilized federal 
student aid program. Given the size of this Program, and its 
stated purpose of providing a grant to all students in need of funds 
to attend eUgible institutions, the BEOG Program provides the 
foundation for all of the State's student-assistance programs. 

Supplemental Educational Oppc-tunity Grants (SEOG) 

The Supplemental Educational Opportunity Program (SEOG) 
provides funds to "exceptionally needy" undergraduate and 
vocational students who ^.re enrolled at least half-time. SEOG 
grants are intended to si element BEOG funds, with students able 
to receive between $200 j.^d $1,500 per year up to a maximum of 
$4,000 for four years of study. SEOG funds are alloca^'i directly 
to the institution, which then distributes the awards among its 
eUgible students. 

Since 1974, the federd government has distributed approximately 
$26 million in SEOG funds annually to postsecondary institutions in 
Califomi?, with the independent sector receiving approximately 17 
percent of the annual amount. The following table summarizes the 
funding history of this program: 
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CALIFORNIA STATE TOTAL OF FUNDS 
ALLOCATED UNDER THE SEOG PROGRAM 



$23,695,266 




4,134,210 


(17%) 


$23,201,322 




3,720,473 


(16%) 






$26,353,071 




4,259,393 


(17%) 


$26,834,309 




4,259,393 


(16%) 


$27,515,486 




4,878,264 


(18%) 



FY 1974 

All California Institutions 
Independent Institutions 

FY 1975 

All California Institutions 
Independent Institutions 

FY 1976 

All California Institutions 
Independent Institutions 

'FY 1977 

All California Institutions 
Independent Institutions 

FY 1978 

All California Institutions 
Independent Institutions 

College Work Study Projfram (CWS) 

The CoUege Work Study Program (CWS) is a cost-shared program of 
federal and institutional support (80-20) for part-time employment 
of students attending eligible institutions. The Program provides 
wages for up to twenty hours of work per week during the academic 
year, and forty hours per week during vacations, with the 
institutions to select those students with the greatest financial 
need. CWS funds are allocated directly to the institution, with each 
participating institution deciding how to distribute the jobs amonff 
the students eligible. 

The federal government has significantly increased the funding 
available for the CWS Program during the past three years . During 
Fiscal Years 1972 through 1975, approximately $270 million was 
appropriated annually. In Fiscal Year 1976, this amount was 
increased to $390 million, and the appropriation has remained at 
that level in the past two years. The postsecondary institutions in 
California have received approximately $34 million in CWS funds 
during each of the past three years, with the independent sector 
receiving approximately 17 percent of the total. The following table 
summarizes the funding history of the CWS program: 
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CALIFORNIA STATE TOTAI OF ITJNDS 
ALLOCATED UNDER THE CWS PROGRAM 
(Federal Share) 



FY 1974 

All California Institutions $24,361,886 
Independent Institutions 3,734,476 (15%) 

FY 1975 

All California Institutions , $23,236,895 

Independent Institutions 3,341,036 (14%) 

FY 1976 

All California Institutions $36,465,937 
Independent Institutions 5,942,129 (16%) 

FY 1977 

All California Institutions $34,932,853 
Independent Institutions 6,284,522 (18%) 

FY 1978 

All California Institutions $33,777,217 
Independent Institutions 5, 882 ,742 (17%) 

National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) 

The National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) provides direct 
loans to financiaUy needy students attending eligible postsecondary 
institutions. Loans up to $2,500 are available to students enroUed 
S nnn I'^^Ku^'^ ^^^^ °^ ^ undergraduate program, and up to 
ll'l.^ tm Sn "n??"'^ 5^° 7^^^^' aggregate loan not to 

exceed 510,000. The federal government contributes 90 percent of 
the principal necessary to establish a revolving fund at each 
participating institution, with the institutions contributing the 
remaining 10 percent. Students are expected to begin repayment of 
the loans after completing their undergraduate studies . 

Ju^® Sf^f/^ government has aUocated approximately $300 million to 
the NDSL program each year since 1974. California postsecondary 
institutions annuaUy receive more than $30 million in NDSL funds 
with the mdependent sector receiving approximately 25 percent of 
tne total. The foUowmg table summarizes the funding history of 
tlus program; * ' 
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CALIFORNIA STATE TOTAL OF FUNDS 
AUOCATED UNDER THE NDSL PROGRAM 



FY 1974 

All California Institutions $30,908,133 

Independent Institutions 7,173,019 (23%) 

FY 1975 

All California Institutions $31,122,494 

Independent Institutions 6,787,639 , (22%) 

FY 1976 

All California Institutions $34,257,383 

Independent Institutious 7,792,835 (23%) 

FY 1977 

All California Institutions $34,783,069 

IndependenMnstitutions 7,715,790 (22%) 

'FY 1978 

All California Institutions $33,523,528 

Independent Institutions 8,707,975 (26%) 



Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL) 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program provides low-interest loans 
of up to $2,500 p2r year for students enrolled at least half-time in 
eligible institutions. Loans are made by banks and other commercial 
lending agencies, with the loans insured by the federal 
government. For students with annual family incomes below $25,000 
the government pays the interest while the students are attending 
college. After they finish college (or drop out), borrowers have 
ten years to repay the loans. The funds are allocated on a direct, 
individual-case basis, with no state allotment or institutional 
allocation process. 

Recent data are not available concerning the amount of GSL funding 
received by students attending independent colleges in CaJifomia. 
However, in Fiscal Year 1973, the independent sector received 
approximately $7.5 million of the GSL loajis received by California 
students. 48/ 

California is now in the process of establishing a State Guaranteed 
Loan Program. Following passage of Assembly Bill 647 
(Vasconcellos) in September 1977 (Chapter 1201, Statutes of 1977), 
the Student Aid Commission received a $2 miUion loan from the 
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General Fund for Fiscal Years 1977-78, 1978-79, and 1979-80 to be 
used for administrative startup costs and for the "purpose of pur- 
chasing for collection defaulted loans from lending agencies." 49/ 



State Student Incentive Grant Program (SSIG) 

The Sute Student Incentive Grant Program provides matching 
-federal grants to states to encourage them to establish or expand 
theu- own assistance programs for "substantially needy" students 
attending eligible institutions of postsecondary education. Low- 
and middle-income students are eligible to receive grants of up to 
$1,500 a year, half of which ii provided by the State. 

?oSPf ^® P*^^. y®^"' ^« federal aUocation to California of 
SSIG funds has increased more than 300 percent . 

FEDERAL SSIG FUNDS TO THE 
CALIFORNIA STUDENT AID COMMISSION 



1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 1977-1978 

$2,757,360 $3,137,300 $6,887,231 $9,619,419 

Impact of Federal Student i.ssistance Programs 

An assessment of the impact of the federally funded student- 
assistance programs on ^e independent institutions of California 
offers the following conclusions : 

1. The federal student-assistance programs are an important 
source of revenue for the independent sector in 
California. Almost $20 million is received annually by the 
State's independent colleges through the SF.OG, CWS, 
and NDSL programs, aad utili2ed to assist needy 
students. BEOG grants annually bring an additional $10 
mmion in revenue to needy students attending 
independent colleges. 

2. The federal student-assistance programs, particularly 
BEOG, provide the major source of revenue for meeting 
the financial needs of low-income students. These 
programs provide approximately $160 million annually to 
be utilized in California postsecondary institutions for 
expanded educational opportunities for needy students. 
Accordingly, the federal programs provide an effective 
means for facilitating the enrollment of low- income 
students in independent colleges . 
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FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE FUNDS - CALIFORNIA APPROPRIATION 

1974 - 1978 



I 

t 



Year 


Program 


Total Dollars 
Appropriated - Calif. 


Total Dollars - r^Hf 
Independent Inst. 


rerceni or Lailr. 
Total to Indep. 


1974 


NDSL 
BEOG 

cws 


$30,908,133 
24,361,886 


$ 7,173,619 
4,134,210 
3,734,476 


23X 

17 

15 




Total 


$78,965,245 


$15,042,305 


19X 


1975 


HDSL 
SEOG 
CWS 


$31,122,494 
23,236,895 


$ 6,787,639 
3,720,473 
3,341,036 


IIX 

16 

14 




Total 


$77,560,711 


$13,849,148 


18Z 


1976 


NDSL 
SEOG 
CMS 


$34,257,383 
26 ISl 071 

36,465,937 


$ 7,792,835 
4,592,469 
5,942,129 


2 32 

17 

16 




Total 


$97,076,391 


$18,327,433 


19% 


1977 


NDSL 
SEOC 
CWS 


$34,783 069 
26 83il lOQ 

34,932,853 


$ 7,715,790 
4,259,393 
6,284,522 


22Z 

16 

18 




Total 


$96,550,231 


$18,259,705 


19% 


1978 


NDSL 
SEOG 
CWS 


$33,523,528 
27,515,486 
33,777,217 


$8,707 975 
4,S7«.264 
5,882,742 


26% 

18 

17 




Total 


$94,816,231 


$19,468,981 


19% 



Source: Robert Coatea, Division of Student Flriancial Aid, BMreau of Student Financial Assistance 
Office of Education, DHEW, Washington, D.C. Assiscance, 
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During the past five years, the independent sector has \ 
consistently received 19 percent of the SEOG, NDSL, and \ 
CWS funds annually allocated to California postsecondary ) 
education. This record indicates the success of the 
independent colleges in competing for federal allocations 
to be used in the education of low-income students. 



Indirect Financial Assistance Programs 
Contracts with Medical Schools 

In 1971, through the passage of Senate Bill 1284 (GrunsHy), 50/ the 
State Scholarship and Loan Commission was authorized "tcTcnter 
into contracts with private colleges and universities maintaining 
medical schools ... for the purpose of inducing them to increase 
enrollment." The intent of this program, as stated by the 
Legislature, was to increase California's supply of qualified 
physicians and surgeons by utilizing the facilities, equipment, and 
personnel of the State's independent medical schools, which "are 
capable of iacreasir.g enrollment in such programs at a cost 
substantiaUy below chat which it would cost the State to provide 
such services." 51/ 

Under this program, the State was to reimburse independent 
medical schools which admitted additional students above a certain 
level. The school would receive $12,000 per additional new student 
(above the enrollment level for the 1970-71 academic year; enroUed 
per year in physician and surgeon programs. The medical schools 
at Stanford University, University of Southern California, and Loma 
Linda University participated in this program. When questions 
arose concerning Loma Linda's practice of giving employment 
preference to members of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, with 
which It is direcUy affiliated, the Student Aid Commission requested 
an Attorney General's opinion on the matter. The result was as 
follows : 

On April 14, 1975, the Commission received an Attorney 
General's opinion stating that although Chapter 1282 
(special legislation for Loma Linda) was intended to 
retroactively qualify Loma Linda Medical School for 
payments under the medipalcontract program, such pay- 
ments would violate th^pJifSrisft^^stitution. Because 
the uncons^tution^l^gument seemeS-Si^li broader than 
just the LoDWj Zmda problem, we add?i»fsed several 
questions to th/e Legislative Counsel for clarification . The 
reply, received June 27, 1975, indicated all State 
payments to all medical schools under this program are 
unconstitutional. 52/ 



The Constitutional provisions prohibiting the use of public money 
for the support of any private school have been interpreted by the 
Attorney General to preclude continuation of this program. 
Stanford University has since applied to the State Board of Control 
for pa3nnent of contract costs for the second year of the program. 
Th^s application was denied, and in August 1977, Stanford filed a 
suit against the State in the State Supreme Court. The suit was 
remanded to the Third District Court of Appeals, which denied the 
appeal. Stanford University is expected to appeal this decision to 
the State Supreme Court. No pasnnents have been made to any 
independent medical schools under the contract program in the past 
yeai 

A somewhat similar program was established through the Song- 
Brown Family Physician Training Act, which authorized contracts 
with accredited public and independent medical schools and is 
funded annually through special legislation. 53/ Contracts for 
medical students under the Song-Brown Act canTe made only "with 
colleges and universities which opjerate a department or program of 
family practice medicine and which sponsor a program of family 
practice residencies." The Song-Brown Family Physician Training 
Program was created to "increase the number of students and 
residents receiving quality education and training in the specialty 
of family practice and to maximize the delivery of primary care 
family physician services." 

Some independent institutions which operate programs in conjunc- 
tion with public postsecondary universities currently receive State 
funding. The Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical School and the 
California CoUege of Podiatric Medicine 54/ receive appropriations 
annually in the University of California budget. Both of these 
programs are funded in the Public Service section of the University 
of California budget, with the funding in 1977-78 at approximately 
$2 . 7 million . 

The expression of intent in the enabling legislation for these three 
programs is similar to that presented in the Medical Students 
Contract Program, 55/ which has been declared unconstitutional. 
In passing the Song-Brown Family Physician Training Act, the 
Legislature declared "that it is to the benefit of the State to assist 
in increasing the number of competent family physicians graduated 
by colleges and universities of this State to provide primary health 
care services to families within the State." 56/ The Legislature 
stated that "the activities of the Charles R. Drew Postgradi'^te 
Medical School provide a valuable service to the people :>( 
California . . . all of which serve to enhance the health and access 
to health services of residents of Los Angeles and the entire State 
of California." 57/ In the case of the California College of Podiatric 
Medicine, the Legislature found "that the activities or' the California 
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College of Podiatric Medicine provide a valuable service to the 
people of the State of California by operating the only clinical and 
basic science programs to train students and residents in podiatric 
medicine in the State." 58/ Legislation establishing the Medical 
Students Contract Program states that "the Legislature further 
declares that it is to the benefit of the State to assist in increasing 
the number of competent physicians and surgeons graduated by 
colleges and universities of this State to practice medicine within 
the State." 59/ 

In addition to similar expressions of intent, the enabling legislation 
for each of these programs provides for their operation in conjunc- 
tion with or under the authority of a State entity. The University 
ot California receives funding for activities performed in 
conjunction with the Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical School 
and the California College of Podiatric Medicine. The Song-Brown 
Act created the Health Manpower Policy Commission responsible for 
the development and implementation of contract criteria as weU as 
for coordination and review of policy on family medicine education . 
The Student Aid Commission was granted similar authority over and 
responsibility for the Medical Students Contract Program. 

The Attorney General's Office has determined that the Medical 
Students Contract Program should be terminated because it violates 
the Constitutional provisions prohibiting the use of public money 
for the support of nonpublic postsecondary institutions. State 
support of the two private, nonprofit schools, as discussed above, 
apparently has avoided this Constitutional restriction by funding 
activities through the University of California budget. 

Educational Facilities Authority 

The California Educational Facilities Authority (CEFA) was 
established in 1973 to provide independent institutions "an 
additional means by which to expand, enlarge and establish 
dormitory, academic, and related facilities, to finance such 
facilities, and to refinance existing facilities." 60/ CEFA has the 
authority to work with independent institutionFto facilitate the 
issuance of bonds to be utilized in financing the construction of 
such facilities. To be eUgible, the independent institution must be 
iinanciaJly stable, maintain a nonsectarian educational program, 
employ a financial consultant, and maintain bond counsel. Thus 
far, nine institutions have utilized this program: 
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Stanford University 
University of the Pacific 
California Lutheran College 
Santa Clara University 
San Francisco Conservatory 



$16.9 Diillion/$18.1 million 



7.5 million 
1.8 million 
4.0 million 



of Music 
Loyola Marymount Universi*:y 
University of Southern 



1.2 million 

1.1 million/4.7 million 



California 
Pepperdine University 
Southwestern University 



18.7 million 
>.J .5 million 



School of Law 
University of San Diego 



3.0 jnillion 
2.9 million 



Exemption from Taxation 

Independent colleges and universities are exempt from property 
taxation. The California Constitution (as amended in 1914) provides 
that any educational institution of collegiate grade, within the State 
of Calif omia,^ shall hoW eitempt from taxation its buildings and 
equipment, its grounds within which its buildings are located, not 
exceeding one hundred acres in area , its securities and income used 
exclusively for the purposes of education. 61/ In 1962, the 
Constitution was amended to eliminate the phrase "not exceeding 
one hundred acres in area." 



This tax exempt status is an indirect source of revenue for the 
independent institutions, since it provides for tax dollars which are 
retained by the institution and not paid to the State. A report 
prepared for the Joint Committee on the ^Master Plan for Higher 
Education, dated January 1973, stated that without this property 
tax exemption indeperient institutions v^ould be subject to $12.5 
million in State tax^i per year. 62/ That estimate, if roughly 
accurate in 1973, would be considerably higher today. The 
exemption also overs land held and dedicated for future 
educational use? However, the exemption does not prevent local 
governments fjvm putting pressure on independent colleges to make 
some form of payment in lieu of taxes . 




Right of Eminent Domain 

Independent colleges and universities which have become "land- 
locked" have been granted the right of eminent domain so that they 
may o^^tain needed additional property for educational purposes, 
^he California Code of Civil Procedure was amended in 1929 to 
provide that "any institution within the~State of California which is 
exempt from taxation under the provisions of Section 1-a of Article 
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XIII of the Constitution" has the right of eminent domain. The 
legality of this right was upheli subsequently in University of 
Southern California vs. Robbins (1934). Several independent 
colleges have utili2ed~this right during the past forty years to 
secure needed property. It should be emphasized, however, that 
when the right is used, the institution must pay the appraised 
value of the property acquired. 




r 
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CHAPTER 4 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OF INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 
Study and Method 

All of the independent colleges and -universities in California latere 
invited to participate in the Commission assessment of the financial 
cf>ndition of independent institutions. In preparing this assessment 
Commission staff utiii2ed the following sources of information : 

1. Higher Education General Information Survey, (HEGIS) 

2. - Audited financial statements provided by the institutions 

3. ^liestionnaire prepared by Commission staff 

4: Measures of Financial Condition (provided by AICCU) 

Institutions were grouped- according to the following classifications: 

Group I Doctoral Granting Universities 

Group II Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 

Group III Libeidd Arts Colleges I (with selective admis- 
sion standards) 

Group IV Liberal Arts Colleges II (all other Liberal arts 
colleges, enrollments over 1,0U0) 

Group V Liberal Arts Colleges III (all other liberal arts 

colleges, enrollments under 1,000) 

Group VI Specialized Institutions 

Group VII New, Nontraditional Institutions 

Group VIII Bible Colleges and Schools of Theology 

Group LX Law Schools (not accredited by the American 
Bar Association) 

As might be expected, the' rate' of response by the participating 
institutions varied widely in providing the materials and information 
requested by Commission staff. Institutions in Groups I through V 
ge,.ierally ha^ ( a more sophisticated method of fecord keeping than 
institutions m Groups VII " through IX, and consequently are in a 
better position to provide the necessary comparable data. 
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The basic question to be answered in this section-^ is: In what ways, 
and to what extent, are California independent colleges and 
unive'rsities gaining ground, holding 'their own, or losing ground? 
The analysis is made at three levels: (1) general trends fcx all 
independent institutions; (2) comparative trends for different types 
or institutions; and (3) estimates of the overall condition of each 
institution in the survey. Consideration is given to both the 
financial and the educational health of the independent institutions, 
with the following general criteria used: (1) ability to attract and 
retain students, (2) ability to attract and retain faculty, (3) ability 
to sustain a workable operating budget, (4) ability to sustain long- 
range financial stability, and (5) ability to maintain and improve the 
quality of educational prograA. 

Approximately 30 percent of the independent colleges and 
universities responded to a lengthy questionnaire prepared by the 
Commission staff. This questionnaire was the primary source of 
information ^ concerning students, faculty, administrative and 
nonacademic staff. 

Approximately 25 percent of the independent institutions supplied 
audited financial statements, which were utilized in the analysis of 
operating revenues and expenditures. This group enrolls 85 percent 
of all students attending independent institutions, and represents 
the major independent colleges and universities in Calif orria. The 
institutions included in this assessment are: 
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inug^: Doccorai Crandag -alvtrsicias 
(352)* 

California Inidcuct of r«chnoio7 
Clartfflonc CraduACt Scnool 
Zzir.zord Unlvtrslcy 
Unlvtrslcy of Souchtm California 



Group [I : Cooiprtntnfllvt Ualvcrsldts 

lad Colltg€3 CSZ) 
Loaa Linda L'nlverslcy 
•oyola Marynounc Jnlversiicy 
?«?p«rdlnt fjnlvtrsicy 
I'nivtrslcy of San Oltgci 
I'nivtrslcy of San Francisco 
L'nivtrsicy of Sanca Clara 



Llbtral Arcs Colltgts I {9Z) 

Clartmonc Mtn's College 
Har/ey Huod College 
Mllls'ColIege 
Occldeacal College 
Plcser College 
PoBona College 
Scrlpp^ i^CoUege 
Univ«rsicy of Red lands 
Whlcder College 



Group IV : Liberal Arts Colleges 11 

Axusa Pacific College 

California Lucheran College 

Chapman College 

La Verne College 

Los Arrgeles 3apclse College 

Moun,c Sc. Mary's College 

Pacific Union College 

Polnc Lome College 

Sc. Mary's CoUege of CaJ * '^ornla 

Vescapnc CoUege 



arou2JL* Liberal Arcs Colleges m (2T.) 

College of :iocre Dams 
Dominican College of San 3afael 
Holy Naaaa College 
lamaculace Heart College 
Marymounc Palo 7erdes College 
Pacific Chrlsclan College 
Sifflpson College 
Tho«as A<;ulaas College 



Groug__V[- Specialized Insclcucions (4:) 

Arc Cancer College of Design 
California Insdcuce of che Arcs 
California Inscicuce of Transoersonai 

Psychology 
Cogswell "College 
Humanlsdc Psychology Insdcuca 
Humphreys College 
Johnscon College 
Naclonal Unlverslcv 

Rosemead Craduace School of Psychology 
San Francisco Arc Inscicuce 
San Francisco Conservacory of Music 
Vesc Coasc Unlverslcy 

Qrouo VII : Mew, Mon-cradicional 

Insdcudons (IZ) 
Cicy Unlverslcy of Los Angeles 
Cooanon College 
John F. Kennedy (Jnlverslcy 
Laurence Universlrv 
New College of California 
(Jnlvenidad de Cafflpesinos Libres 



Group VIII : Bible Colleges and Schools 

of Theology (3Z) 
3erean Bible College 
3echany 3ible College 
California Chrlsclan College 
California Chrlsclan 'Jniversicy 
Craduacc theological Union 
Hebrew Union College 
Holy Family College 
Lacin American 3ible Inscicuce 
L.I.F.E. Bible College 
Melodyland School of Theology 
Myingma Inscicuce 
Pacific School of Religion 
Paccen 3ible College 
Queen cheJ»oly Rosary College 
San Di.go 3^1e College 
San Bib^e College 

Souchtm California Sible College 
Unlvetslcy ot* Judaism 
Vesc Coasc Biole Cclleg- 
World Unlverslcy 



Group :X : Uw Schools (UZ) 

CabrlXlo Pacific Unlverslcv 

Uncoln Unlverslcy 

Mid-7alley College of Uw 

San Joaquin College of Law 

Souch 3ay Unlverslcv College of Uw 

Wescem Scace Unlverslcy College o€ 

Uw . Fullercon 
Wescem Scace Unlverslcy College ' 

of Uw - 3an Diego 



^Numbers in :he parencneses indlcace aoproxiaace percencage en-ollaenc u 
each group of aU tnsdcuc.ons included in chis assesmcnc. Croups I-VI 
are cscegories t clllzed by che Assocladon of Independcnc California 
Collefi*^ and anlversldes. and Croups I*'/ tAclude onlv aICCU member 
insdcudons. 



Enrollment and Admissions 

One of the most obvious indicators of the financial health of an insti- 
tution is its capacity to attract and hold a budgeted number of 
students. The independent colleges have generally maintained 
steady enrollment levels during the past seven years. Enrollments 
dropped in 1971 and 1972, but during the*foUowing three years they 
increased generally. 63/ , 

Change %a Enrollments at Independent Institutions 
Fall 1970 through Fall 1975 



ALL GROUPS OF ^INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Lower Division 
Upper Division 
Undergraduate Total 
Post-Baccalaureate Total 

GRAND TOTAL 
(NOTE: Index Numbers: Fall 1970 = 100) 

The degree of change in enrollment levels has varied considerably 
among the different groups of independent institutions. (See Table 
26.) The Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, the Liberal Arts 
Co^eges II (with enrollments over 1,000), and the Lav/ Schools have 
experienced the most significant growth in total enrollrjent, while the 
Liberal Arts Colleges I (with selective admission standards), th^ 
Specialized Institutions, and the Bible Colleges and Schools of 
Theology have experienced a decline in total enrollment. 

Independent institutions in California are experiencing many of the 
same general enroUmeAi" trends as independent institutions 
nationwide. 64/ During tfte past six years, the rate of enrollment 
growth has been the same m California and nationwide. The area of 
most rapid enrollment growifh has been at Jie post-baccalaureate 
level, 65/ particularly within the Comprehensive University and 
Colleges and the Liberal Arts Colleges II (with enrollments over 
1,000). A decreasing proportion of the total student body is 
undergraduate. (See Table 27.) While the DoctO'-al Granting 
Universities have increased the proportion of undergraduate 
students, all other types of independent institutions have gradually 
increased their percentage enrollment of post-baccalaureate stu- 
dents. 66/ There, has also been a slight increase in the proportion 
of pai-t-time degree students in the undergraduate student ly)d> . 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 
197'- 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



100 


96 


96 


99 


101 


103 


100 


99 


98 


100 


101 


106 


ICO 


97 


97 


09 


101 


104 


100 


92 


87 


93 


96 


112 


100 


97 


95 


98 


101 


108 
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(See Table 28.) Liberal Arts Colleges II and III (with enrollments 
over 1,000 and under 1,000, respectively) have demonstrated the 
largest increase in part-time undergraduate enrollment, while the 
Doctoral Granting Universities and th » Liberal Arts Colleges I (with 
selective admission standards) have continued to maintain a high 
percent (95-97%) of full-time undergraduate enrollment. 

An important trend in ths independent sector is the growing number 
of students who are not candidates for a degree or other formal 
award although taking courses in r mlar classes with other 
students. The small Uberal Arts CoUeges III (with enrollments 
under 1,000) have significantly expanded their enrollment in this 
area. While these institutions have experienced a reduction in both 
undergraduate and post-baccalaureate students, they have increased 
their enrollment of special students in nondegree programs and 
thereby helped to maintain stability in total enrollment levels . 

There has been a significant reduction in the number of completed 
apphcations for admission received by the independent institutions 
during the past five years. (See Table 29.) Liberal Arts Colleges I 
(vyith selective admission standards). Specialized Institutions, ard 
Bible CoUeges and Schools of Theology have experienced the largest 
reductions in this area. There was a slight gain in the number of 
new freshman students enrolled by the independent institutions from 
Fail 1971 through FaU 1975; although the Bible CoUeges and Schools of 
Theology enro)lments have declined in this area. The Doctoral 
Granting Universities have had a dramatic increase in the number of 
new freshman students enroUed. 

While the independent institutions have experienced a significant 
reduction in the number of -applications for admission, this same 
trend has occurred In the public four-year institutions Ln California. 
In,^ both the University of California and the California State 
University and CoUeges, freshman applications have decreased by 
approximately 10 percent over the past four years. The public 
segments also experienced an increase in the number of new 
freshman students from FaU 1971 through FaU 1975, although the rate 
of increase has been somewhat slower than for independent 
institutions . 
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EXPERIENCE OF PUBLIC AND INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION 
OF STUDENTS, FALL 1971 THROUGH FALL 1975 
(Index Numbers. Fall 1973 = 100) 



FAIL FALL FALL FALL FALL 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



Applications Received: Freshman 
Independent Colleges 
University of California 
State University and Colleges 

New Students Offered Admission 
Independent Colleges 
University of California 
State University and Colleges 

New Students Actually Enrolled 
Independent Colleges 
University of California 
State University and Colleges 



105 100 95 
100 91 
110 100 99 



99 101 



102 



86 



92 



99 



100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



98 
102 
102 



91 
92 
101 



86 
104 
101 



101 99 
101 108 
104 ]Q6 



There is evidence to suggest that independent institutions may have 
become somewhat less selective in their admissions during the past 
five years; the number of freshsian applicants has decrea.t-^d more 
rapidly than the number of new students offered admission. 67/ 
Liberal Arts Colleges I (with selective admission standards) demon- 
strated the largest change in this area, offering admission to 72 
percent of the freshmen applicants in Fall 1975, in contrast to 53 
percent offered admission in Fall 1970. Wliile the Specialized 
Institutions have experienced a general reduction in enrollment 
during the past six years, Lhey appear to be increasingly selective 
in their admissions. In general, an increasingly larger proportion of 
those who apply for admission as freshmen actually enroll in 
independent institutions. (See Table 31.) 

Data on admission test scores irdicate that any reduction in 
selectivity in the independent sector has not been extensivj. While 
there has been a decline in the a-:erage Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores of entering freshmen, this decUne is not significantly 
larger than the nationwide dfcline. (See Table 33.) The average 
SAT scores for freshmen entering Caiifomia's independent colleges 
are approximately 100 points higher than the national average. The 
Liberal Arts Colleges I have experienced the smallest decline, while 
the Comprehensive Universities and Colleges have experienced the 
largest. 
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Conclusions 

Any conclusions concerning the ability of independent institutions to 
attract students must reco^e that many independent coUeges 
estabhsh and maintain ceilings on ^heir enrollments; consequently, 
they do not attempt to increase the size of their student bodies' 
While a decrease in enrollment is usually considered to be an 
undesirable development, a stable enrollment may be the policy 
objective of the coUege administration. Given this caveat, the 
foUowmg conclusions may be derived from, the information on 
enroUinent and admissions in the independent sector from Fall 1970 
through Fall 1976: i3»u 

\. The independent sector has been successful in maintaining 
student enrollments during the past seven years. The 
reduction in enrollment experienced in 1971 and 1972 has 
been recovered through increased enrollments in the 
subsequent three years. 

2.i The relaHve composition of the student population at inde- 
pendent institutions is changing, with Sii increase in the 
, number of graduate and professional students, as well as 
in i.he number of part-time students at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels . 

3. Some independent institutions which have experienced a 
Significant drop in undergraduate enrollments have 
responded by dramatically increasing the number of post- 
baccalaureate students and/or the number of special 
academic offerings for students in nondegree programs. 

4. From Fall 1970 through Fall 1976, there was a reduction in 
total (headcount) enrollment at the Liberal Arts CoUeges I 
(with selective admission standards), the JSpecialized 
Institutions, and the Bible CoUeges and Schools of 
Theology . 

5. Independent institution.- have generally experienced a 
reduction in the number of apphcations for admission as a 
freshman. The pubHc four-year institutions have 
experienced a similar reduction. The Liberal Arts 

. CoUeges I (with selective admission standards) the 
Specialized Institutions, and the Bible CoUeges and 
Schools of Theology have experienced the major drop in 
the number of these applicants . 

6. Selectivity in admissions in the independent sector may 
have declined slighUy. The number of freshman 
apphcants has decreased more rapidly than the number of 
applicants who are offered admission. In addition, the 
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average SAP score:: of Calif on la applicants have declined 
somewhat more rapidly than the average of scores 
nationwide. Despite the decline, the average scores for 
freshmen entering California's independent colleges remain 
approximately 100 points higher than the national average. 
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OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT. 1970 - 1976 
(Index Numbers: Fall 1970^^ 100) 



l«nwcr DIviiiloii 
t>PKr Pivi«»|on 
Uiidergraduata Total 
Post -Races laureate Total 

CMHti TOTAL 

Liiwer IMvlsfoq 
Upper 01 via Ion 
IhidergrjJiiaie Totnl 
Poet' BaLt a laureate Total 

CHAim TU1AI. 

:noup III 

l4Arer IMvlalon 
Upper OIvImIoii 
UfKlergraihiate lotal 
PoHt'|}.iccalauit>.ire lutal 

CNANU Tin At 

;im(P IV 

Lover Division 
Up^er (Hvlitloti 
UiidergraJiiare Total 
Po!«t-l)accMl«itiit*.ite Total 

CHAND TillAL 



F<ll F«ll Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 

Jl'SLJiM.. J9yU?>i 19?5 1976 



100 


108 


112 


116 


114 


1^)3 


129 


lOO 


9S 


91 


95 


101 


127 


118 


100 


101 


10) 


106 


118 


IJO 


11) 


100 


92 


92 


91 


96 


100 


121 


|(K) 


96 


99 


10<I 


109 


112 


128 


100 


99 


100 


101 


104 


119 


128 


100 


los 


108 


101 


111 


120 


in 


100 


102 


104 


107 


108 


120 


121 


100 


111 


iio 


126 


125 


1 OA 


18^ 


ino 


105 


lOR 


118 


121 


149 


147 


KNI 


102 


99 


99 


91 


91 


9) 




llH) 


99 


92 


96 


95 


154 


100 


HH) 


98 


94 


94 


92 




KNI 


Jl 


74 


;i 


92 


81 


94 


100 


102 


95 


96 


9/ 


96 


98 


10<l 


101 


102 


99 


IIS 


107 


116 


lOO 


98 


95 


109 


122 


124 


119 


100 


100 


99 


101 


118 


114 


117 


100 


lil 


20) 


291 




)92 


241 


too 


104 


114 


129 




151 


115 



G80UP V 

Lower Dlvlalon 
Upper DIvlNlon 
Undergraduate Total 
roat-8accalauraate Total 

CViHO TOTAL 

C80UP VI 

Uiwer Ulvlalon 
Upper Division 
UiHlergraduate Total 
Pnat-8.iccalaiireate Total 

CKANO 10TAI. 

(»OUP VIII 

Lowor Dlvlalon 
Upper Dlvlalon 
UndarRraduatr Total 
Poat-8.ucAlaure.ita Total 

CRANh roTAL 



IXOUP IX 

luHier Dlvlalon 
Upper DIvlelort 
UiMlergraduate Total 
Poat-BaLCiilauraate Total 

t.NANU Tf^fAL 



Fall 
rail 


Fall 

ra 1 1 


rai 1 


ral 1 


ral 1 


Fall 


Fall 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197% 




100, 


92 


92 


97 


95 


94 


97 


100 


87 


88 


9^3 


101 


102 


94 


1 OA 


90 


90 


95 


98 


97 


95 


1 no 


72 


79 


86 


90 


101 


78 


100 


8'« 


89 


95 


99 


106 


101 


loo 


92 


92 


77 


81 


83 


87 


100 


98 


109 


86 


75 


101 


95 


inn 


»5 


. 99 


81 


?9 


92 


93 


1 f kn 

1 INI 


III 
ill 


108 


120 


152 


165 


141 


lOO 


90 


90 


79 


82 


94 


94 


100 


94 


101 


104 


96 


112 


108 


100 


90 


121 


85 


94 


93 


97 


100 


92 


III 


96 


95 


104 


103 


100 


109 


76 


60 


66 


80 


81 


IIUI 


109 


lOi 


81 


82 


92 


92 


100 


94 


63 


130 


9? 


101 


135 


UHt 


no 


172 


149 


182 


261 


168 


100 


III 


115 


119 


137 


159 


150 




100 


107 


141 


158 


176 


192 




100 




118 


149 


168 
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H.,..: t..roll«„, J..« „. ,„,.,! (hruJcu..,) .,.roll,«„,. .„.| do „„, |,.cluJ. ....de...« .t ...y branch r«-p,.. 
or «>(....l.>.. cm.r (,. « ,.„el,.. co„„.ry or .(uden.. |„ „„„rr.dl. .dull cdnc.t 1..,. co..'a«. -n.. .r'Z 

.1. taking .iiMihtu In regular clna.cH with oth.r aCud.nt*. 
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Table 27 



CHANGE IN STUDEiNT "MIX" 
PROPORTION OF UNDERGRADUATES TO TOTAL STUDENTS 



Independent Institutions 
Doctoral Granting Universities 
CoRpcehensive Universities and 

Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges I 
Liberal Arts Colleges II 
Liberal Arts Colleges III 
Specialized Institutions 
New, Non-traditional Institutions 
Bible Colleges and Schools of 

Theology 
Law Schools 

All Independent Institutions 

University of California 

California State University and 
Colleges 



FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


48Z 


50Z 


512 


52-J 


522 


542 


60 


58 


58 


56 


53 


52 


95 


93 


94 


93 


91 


90 


77 


80 


78 


79 


83 


78 


77 


75 


74 


74 


72 


69 


81 


77 


78 


73 


70 


74 






49 


38 


32 


38 








84 


78 


78 


21 


20 


23 


19 


24 


18 


V8 


77 


75 


72 


70 


70 






71 


72 


72 


72 






78 


78 


77 


77 



Note: This proportion is determined for the independent institutions by 
dividing the total (headcount) numbeT of undergraduate students 
by the total (headcount) number of students in undergraduate, 
post-baccalaureace, and unclassified categories. 

The categories of independent institutions ir elude those colleges 
listed ou page 62. 
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Table 28 



CHANGE IN STUDENT "MIX" 
PROPORTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES 
TO TOTAL UNDERGRADUATES 



Independent Institutions 
Doctoral Granting Universities 
Comprehensive Universities and 

Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges I 
Liberal Arts Colleges II 
Liberal Arts Colleges III 
Specialized Institutions 
New, Non- traditional Institutions 
Bible Colleges, and Schools of 

Theology 
Law Schools 

All Independent Institutions 

University of California 

California State University 
and Colleges 



FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


1970 


1971 


197? 


1973 


1974 


1975 


96 Z 


97% 


97% 


96Z 


93Z 


952 


82 


87 


87 


86 


38 


89 


98 


98 


93 


98 


97 


97 


92 


93 


90 


84- 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


82 


77 


77 


88 


86 


89 


86 


83 


88 


74 


89 


83 


75 


76 


69 


87 


90 


88 


85 


,83 


83 






94.6 


94.5 


94,6 


94.4 






74.2 


72.6 


71.8 


71.2 



Note: 



This proportion is determined by dividing the total (headcount) 
number of fuU-time undergraduate students by the total (head- 
count) number of undergraduate students. 

The categories of independent institutions include those colleges 
listed on page 62. 
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CKOUP V 

Nu»ber of coapleted 
appllcatlona received 
for the fall term. 

frealHMn 
trannfer 

Ninber of uev atudenCa 
offered edMleelon for 
the fell tera. 

f reehaen 

tranefer 

Nunber of new etudentii 
acutally enrolled for 
the fall tera. 

freshaen 
trensfer 




EXPERIENCE OF IHDEPENDEHT COLLEGBS AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 
FALL 1971 THR0U6H-mtrl975 
Continued 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



108 
108 



100 
100 



108 
82 



85 

85 



96 
110 



77 
114 



103 
100 



101 

in 



92 
lU 



104 
101 



113 
117 



86 
106 



GROUP VIII 

Nusber of completed 
epplicatlona received 
for the tall term. 

f realMian 
transfer 

Nuaber of new atudenta 
offered adslaalon for 
the f#Xl teni. 

/ 

f reeluMii 
tranafer 

NiHiber of new atudenta 
actually enrolled for 
the fall ters. 

f reeliMan 
tranafer 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



100 107 98 87 70 



100 



100 
100 



102 91 



95 94 
98 107 



82 



83 
80 



67 



78 
87 



GROUP VI 

Nusber of coapleted 
epplicatlona received 
for the fdU tera. 

freslwen 100 
trensfer 100 

Nusber of new atudenta 

offered adalaslon for 

the call tera. 

freahaan 100 
tranafer 100 

Number of new atudenta 
actually enrolled fur 
the fall tern. 

freeliaau 100 
transfer 100 



107 
92 



79 
126 



116 
103 



89 
64 



72 
139 



98 
92 



33 
34 



63 
118 



113 
115 



52 
68 



98 
116 



113 
114 



GROUP IX 

Number of completed 
applications received 
for the fall term. 

freshman 
transfer 

Number of new atudenta 
offered admlasloii for 
the fall term. 

f reflhman 
transfer 

Number of new students 
actually enrolled for 
the fall term. 

f reslimaii 

transfer 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



133 
79 



126 
63 



125 
69 



165 
127 



140 
97 



145 
100 



182 
123 



131 
97 



160 
119 



186 
105 



133 
97 



151 
122 



Continued 



Table 29 

EXPERIENCt UF iNUbPENUhrtT CULLbGLS ANU UNIVLKSITILS 
IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 
FALL 1971 THROUGH FALL 1975 
(Index Numbers: Pall 1971 » 100) 



Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



I 

ro 
I 



GROUP I 

NiMibsr of coaplated 
•ppllcatloiM recsived 
for tha fall tera. 

franliMn 
transfer 

Nunber of naw atudenta 
of farad adniaaion for 
thm fall tarn. 

fraaliMn 
tranafar 

Nuabcr of n«w atudanta 
actually enrolled for 
the fell tern. 

frealiMn 
tranafer 



GKOUP II 

MuMber of cmaplated 
appllcatlona received 
for the fall tern. 

freahaan 
tranafer 

Nua4>er of new etiidenta 
offered ednlaaion for 
the fell term. 

f reelwan 
trenefer 

NiMber of new etudente 
actually enrolled for 
the fell tnrm. 

freehvan 
tranafer 



100 93 97 105 108 
100 80 79 91 112 



100 
100 



100 



106 
99 



lOS 



108 
101 



125 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



96 
98 



101 



99 

103 



123 
109 



129 



105 
109 



112 
116 



109 
131 



108 
133 



107 
lU 



111 

129 



129 
136 



Fall 
1971 



Fall Fall Fall Fall 
1972 197'» 1974 1 97G 



GROUP III 

Nunber of completed 
eppltcetiona received 
for the fell tern. 

f reelHMn 
tranafer 

Nufliber of new etudenta 
offered edMlaslon for 
the fell teni. 

f reehnan 

trenafer 

MuMber of new etudente 
ectuelly enrolled for 
the fell tern. 

f reahnan 
trenefer 



GROUP IV 

Nunber of conpleted 
eppllcettone received 
for the fell tern. 

freahMan 
trenefer 

Nua4>er of new etudente 
offered ednlsalon for 
the fell ter». 

freehaMin 
trenafer 

Nunber of new etudenta 
actuelly enrolled for 
the fell tern. 

f reehnan 
trenefer 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



87 
100 



96 
101 



93 
99 



95 
101 



9M 



97 
101 



81 

94 



96 
96 



96 
94 



97 
117 



94 

10$ 



106 
106 



80 

101 



95 
100 



98 
101 



112 
129 



109 
116 



112 
121 



83 
98 



94 
91 



99 
96 



111 
113 



104 
99 



106 
118 



ERIC 
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Table 29 



AU GROUPS 
Nwiibar ot co«p2«cad 

for ch« fall cam. 



EXPERIENCE OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 
FALL 1971 THROUGH FALL 1975 
Continued 



F«ii F«n F«n F«n f«ii 

1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



frMhMa 100 95 90 86 

craiMfar XOQ 96 98 94 

nmbmt ot am rtudaocs 
offtrad «4«l«si0a for 
ClM i*«ll can. 

frMfaMa 100 102 101 99 87 

craasfar 100 102 108 106 100 

VialMr of R«v scudaacs 
aecually aarollad for 
clia fall can. 

frasNMo loo 104 113 114 U2 

craoafar loo 104 U3 123 133 



Table 30 
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EXPERIENCE OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE RECRUITMENT AND 
ADf-IISSION OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
1970 - 1975 



PROPORTION OF NEW STUDENTS OFFERED 
ADMISSION TO APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(First-time Freshmen Only) 



FALL FALL FALL FALL FALL FALL 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



Independent Institutions 
Ooccoral GranClng Universities 
Cosprchcnslve Unlversldes and 

Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges I 
Liberal Arts Colleges II 
Uberal Arts Colleges III 
Specialized lasticucions 
Me», Ildn- traditional Institutions 
Bible Colleges and Schools of 

Theology 
Lav Schools I 
All Independent Institutions 

University of California 

California State University and 
Colleges 



472 


482 


582 


582 


592 


532 


81 


79 


79 


83 


84 


84 


53 


65 


70 


75 


76 


72 


80 


82 


75 


78 


86 


81 






75 


91 


80 


89 


54 


45 


62 


58 


50 


44 






88 


89 


81 


83 




77 


78 


73 


73 


72 


68 


71 


74 


76 


76 


74 








32 


92 


92 




61 


66 


71 


73 


72 



NOTE: The categories of independent institutions include those colleges 
listed on page 62. 
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Table 31 

experience: of independent colleges and 
universities in the recruitment and 
admission of undergraduate students 

1970 - 1975 



PROPORTION OF NEW STUDENTS ENROLLED 
TO APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(First-time Freshmen Only) 



Independent Institutions 
Doctoral Granclng Universities 
Comprehensive Universities and 

Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges I 
Liberal Arts Colleges II 
Liberal Arts Colleges III 
Specialized Institutions 
New, Non-traditional Institutions 
Bible Colleges and Schools of 

Theology 
Law Schools 

All Independent Institutions 

University of California 

California State University 
and Colleges 



FALL FALL FALL FALL TALL FALL 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1 975 



23.2% 26. /»Z 27. 6Z 30. 9Z 33.12 35.12 



47.2 
27.0 
60.5 



62.6 



43.2 



45.3 
30.4 
57.8 
60.3 
22.4 



79.4 
61.3 
45.9 



45.5 
32.3 
57.0 
60.5 
22.4 



65.0 
61.4 
46.6 



46.3 
35.9 
60.2 
67.4 
24.7 



59.7 
56.5 
48.6 



46.7 
37.0 
61.9 
62.8 
31.9 



62.0 
56.9 
50.5 



55.2 
35.6 
63.2 
65.3 
29.3 



70.9 
54.8 
52.8 



58.3 64.6 67.9 



39.9 43.2 47.7 50.3 50.3 



NOTE: The categories of independent institutions include those colleges 
listed on page 62. 
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Table 32 

EXPERIENCE OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE RECRUITMENT AND 
ADMISSION OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
1970 - 1975 



PROPORTION OF NEW STUDENTS ENROLLED TO 
NEW STUDENTS OFFERED ADMISSION 
(First-time Freshnien Only) 



FALL FALL FALL FALL FALL FALL 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



Independent Institutions 
Doctoral Granclng Universldes 
Conprahanalva Uolvarsleles and 

Collages 
Liberal Arts Colleges I 
Liberal Arts Colleges II 
Liberal Arts Colleges III 
Specialised Institutions 
Mew, Hon- traditional Institutions 
. Bible Colleges and Schools of 
Theology 
Lsw Schools 

All Independent Institutions 

Un-.verslty of California 

California State University 
and Colleges 



NOTE: The categories of independent institutions include those colleges 
listed on page 62. 





57: 


512 


552 


572 


652 


58Z 


57 


57 


56 


56 


65 


51 


47 


48 


48 


49 


50 


65 


66 


63 


67 


71 


69 








68 


69 


75 




64 


57 


63 


72 


75 


73 


84 


75 


69 


78 


85 




82 


81 


81 


81 


79 




66 


62 


63 


67 


71 








71 


70 


74 




66 


65 


67 


69 


70 



ERLC 
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Table 33 

SCHOUSTIC APTITUDE TEST (SAT) SCORES 
ENTERING FRESHMEN, BY OF INSTITUTIONS, 
1970 - 19/5 
(Weighted Average Scores) 





FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 




1970 


1971 


1972 




1974 


1975 


Group I 














Vtrbal 


582 


575 


561 


536 


549 


533 


Math 


609 


613 


613 


592 


601 


584 


Combined 


U91 


U83 


1174 


1128 


1150 


U17 


Index 


100 


100 

Xww 




9S 




QA 


Group II 














Verbal 


503 


485 


487 


479 


475 


447 


Math 


521 


509 


505 


511 


504 


487 


Combined 


1024 


994 


992 


989 


978 


933 


Index 


100 


97 


97 


97 


9A 


01 


Group III 














Verbal 


580 


583 


557 


552 


550 


553 


Math 


596 


598 


575 


569 


565 


561 


Combined 


1176 


1181 


1132 


1121 


1115 


1114 


Index 


100 


100 


96 


95 


9S 
yj 


9S 
yj 


Group IV 














Verbal 


497 


485 


477 


472 


466 


460 


Math 


506 


502 


491 


494 


484 


474 


Combined 


1003 


987 


968 


966 


950 


936 


Index 


100 


98 


97 


9ft 


y J 


9*1 
y J 


Group V 














Verbal 


479 


480 


469 


456 


455 


432 


Math 


468 


478 


477 


464 


456 


448 


Combined 


947 


958 


94b 


920 


911 


880 


Index 


100 


101 


100 


97 


96 


93 


Total Groups I-V 














Verbal 


551 


540 


540 


514 


515 


500 


Math 


571 


565 


570 


551 


548 


535 


Combined 


1122 


1105 


1110 


1065 


1063 


1035 


Index 


100 


98 


99 


95 


95 


93 


National Average Scores (comb,) 


941 


932 


924 


918 


906 


903 


Index 


100 


99 


98 


98 


96 


96 



o 102 
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Faculty and Other Staff 



A large portion of the total expenditures at educational institutions 
are personnel costs. These expenditures can be controlled by 
adjusting the number of faculty and other staff employed, or their 
level of compensation, or both. As Table 34 indicates, changes in 
the number of full-time faculty have varied by group within the 
independent sector. 68/ Liberal Arts Colleges II (with enrollments 
over 1,000) and the ^mprehensive Universities and Colleges have 
increased the number of full-time faculty by over 20 percent within 
the past six years. In contrast. Liberal Arts Colleges III (with 
enrollments under 1,000) have reduced their full-time faculty by 
approximately 25 percent. More importantly, only the Liberal Arts 
Colleges I (with selective admission standards) have increased the 
number of full-time faculty at a faster rate than the size of their 
student bodies. Sufficient data are not available for generalizations 
about numbers of faculty within the independent segment as a whole. 

The rate of change in faculty salaries at the independent institutions 
has not kept pace with the rise in the Consumer Price Index during 
the past six years. 69/ Moreover, the level of faculty salaries at the 
independent institutions—at the professor, associate professor, and 
assistant professor ranks— was significantly lower than the public 
four-year institutions in Fall 1970. In the following six years, 
faculty salaries in the public segments grew more rapidly than those 
in the independent segment. Faculty compensation in both the pub- 
lic and the independent sectors has grown at a slower rate than the 
Consumer Price Index. Moreover, independent institutions have 
fallen increasingly behind the public institutions in terms of faculty 
salaries . 

Within the independent sector, the Comprehensive Universities and 
Colleges have demonstrated the fastest rate of growth in faculty 
salaries. The Liberal Arts Colleges with enrollments under 1,000 
(III) have experienced the most difficulty in improving faculty 
compensation to keep pace with inflation. 

Independent institutions are increasingly utilizing part-time faculty, 
perhaps as a means of linfiting the number of permanent faculty. All 
types of independent institutions, other than the Comprehensive 
Universities and Colleges, have a larger proportion of part-time 
faculty now than they did six years ago. (See Table 36.) TQ/ 

In general, independent institutions have maintained steady 
employment levels of administrative staff, while decreasing the level 
of other nonacademic staff during the past five years. (See Table 
37.) The exception to this trend is the Liberal Arts Colleges II 
(with enrollments over 1,000), which generally have increased the 
number of full-time administrators, clerical, and other nonacademic 
personnel at a more rapid rate than their grrowth in either number of 
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students or faculty. While this development could be related to the 
expanded need for personnel in fund raising, financial aid services 
and/or security work, the trend will have negative financial 
implications if it continues . 

The data available concerning faculty turnover and tenure status at 
independent institutions are incomplete , and any genersQizations 
must be limited. The percent of tenured faculty apparently has been 
reduced slightly during the past five years, as the number of full- 
time faculty has grown more rapidly than the number of tenured 
faculty. 71/ The exception to this trend is the Liberal Arts Colleges 
I (with selective admission standards), where the number of tenured 
faculty has grown slightly more rapidly than the number of fuU-time 
faculty. - The rate of faculty turnover^ independent institutions 
has dropped during the past five years, indicating that fewer new 
teachers are being added to the faculties each yeak. 

FACULn TURNOVER AT INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
1971-72 TO 1975-76 
(ladex Numbers: 1971-72 = 100) \ 



1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Separations 100 118 100 91 91 

New Appointments 100 89 94 94 $^ 



Conclusions 

The following conclusions can be derived from the information 
available on faculty and other staff in the independent sector from 
FaU 1970 through Fall 1975: 

1. The* rate of growth in the number of full-time faculty has 
generally, been slower than that in the number of 
students. In response to the need to limit expenditures, 
the independent institutions, as a group, have apparently 
increased the ratio of students to faculty. 72/ 

2. The rate of growth in the salaries of faculty at the 
independent and the public institutions in California has 
not kept pace with the rise in the Consumer Price Index. 
Moreover, the rate of growth in faculty salaries at 
independent institutions hasf not kept pace with that at 
public four-year institutions. 
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While the emplo3anent level of fuU-time administrators has 
been maintained, there has been a reduction in clerical 
and other nonacademic staff at independent institutions. 
The primary area of retrenchment in staff has been 
concentrated in the latter groups . 

While there is little evidence of a major retrenchment in 
faculty staffing, within the independent sector, there is 
considerable evidence of tight budgets and steady 
financial erosion, as indicated by the restraint in faculty 
salary increases and by the cutback in nonacademic staff. 
This trend is particularly true for the Liberal Arts 
Colleges III (with enrollments under 1,000). The quality 
of instruction within the independent sector* will inevitably 
suffer if this trend continues . 
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Chart 1 

RELATIONSHIP OF FACULTY SALARIES TO THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
AT CALIFORNIA'S FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 1970-1975 



X chAnge 



Professor 




170-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 
Consumer Price Index ^^^h 
Independent Colleges «nd Universities •••••••••• 



% change 
70 ^ 

60 

50 — 
40 — 



Associate Professor 



30 — 



20 — 



10 — 




1 I I 1 T 



1970-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 
University of California 
Calliornla State University and Colleges — 



lOo 



ERIC 
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Chart 1 

RELATIONSHIP OF FACULTY SALARIES TO THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
AT CALIFORNIA'S FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 1970-1975 

(Continued) 

> 'Change Assistant Professor I change instructor 




1970-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 1970-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 

Consumer Price Index mmm^^^ University of California . 

Independent Colleyes and Universities fallfornia State University and Colleges • — — — — 



ERIC 
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Chart 2 
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CHANGE IN FACULTY SALARIES AT CALIFORNIA'S 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES ^0 UNIVERSITIES. 1970-1975 



X ChMf* 



70 



30 - 



20 



10 - 



1970 

-fo- 

.20 



4 

/ 



Professor 



4 



% Change 



60 - 



so - 



40 * 



30 



20 - 



10 - 



in 1 1 1 r " 

71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 1970 

-10 - 



-20 



Associate Professor 



/ 



/ ^ 

^ J 



~i 1 1 1 r 

71 71.72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 



IndepeiMlent Colleges and Universities 

California State Universities and Colleges 



University of California 



Kndex: 1970-71 Independent Institutions' Salaries - 0 
CSUC and UC salaries pegged U that level. 
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CHANGES IN FACULTY SALARIES AT CALIFORNIA'S 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1970-1975 
(Contliiued) 



t CiMngt 



n 

40 - 



ItTO 



10 - 



Asststtnt Professor 



1(1 



./ 



71 



1^11 7J73 TaHi tJjs 75I76 



Indtpendent Colleges ind Universities 



1 ChMge 
70 - 



60 



50 - 



40 - 



M - 



eo - 



10 - 



-10 - 



-eo - 



Instructor 



1970 71 71172/ 



73I74 74I75 Tsl/e 



University of Callfornii 



Cillfornii State Universities end Colleges » — Index: 1970-71 Independent Institutions' Salaries 

CSUC and UC salaries pegged to that level. 



Table 34 

CHANGE IN NUMBER OF 
FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 
(Index Numbers: Fall 1970 » 100) 





FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 




1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


GrouD I 














ProfMsors 


100 


108 


102 


100 


100 


105 


Atfsoclatft ProfMsors 


100 


108 


109 


103 


102 


108 


Assistant Profsssors 


— 


100 


9« 


93 


92 


96 


All Othsrs 














Total 


100 


U8 


Ul 


107 


106 


108 


firnuD n 














Profassors 


100 


U8 


143 


143 


139 


154 


Associata Profassors 


100 


133 


122 


133 


148 


148 


Assistant Profassors 


100 


U6 


122 


UO 


112 


UO 


All Othars 


100 


90 


90 


75 


65 


75 


Total 


100 


U7 


129 


116 


US 


121 


Gi^UD III 














Profassors 


100 


UO 


U5 


125 


120 


125 


Associata Profassors 


100 


84 


95 


89 


95 


105 


Assistant Profassors 


100 


U7 


U3 


113 


100 


100 


All Othats 


100 


83 


92 


67 


75 


58 


Total 


100 


103 


104 


103 


100 


105 


Group IV 














ProfeMors 


100 


^ U3 


125 


125 


125 


138 


Aflsoclatft Professors , 


100 


100 


100 


100 


78 


133 


Assistant Professors 


100 


93 


114 


U4 


121 


136 


All Others 


100 


71 


86 


86 


U4 


U4 


Total 


100 


95 


108 


108 


105 


126 


Group V 














Professors 


100 


100 


83 


67 


67 


67 


Associate Professors 


100 


75 


75 


100 


100 


U3 


Assistant Professors 


100 


92 


83 


83 


67 


75 


All Others 


100 


70 


60 


50 


50 


40 


Total 


100 


85 


76 


76 


70 


73 



110 
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Table 35 



CHANGE IN FACULTY SALARIES 
1970 - 1975 
(Index Numbers: Fall 1970 » 100) 



l>Wt-7l H;i-7g «;3-74 H74-75 W/S-W 



PffofMsora 


100 


101 


lOS 


111 


lis 


114 




100 


104 


100 


110 


114 


US 




100 


100 


101 


lOS 


100 


lis 


iMtriictora 


too 


104 


109 


117 


117 


110 


mNlf II 














ProfM«ora 


100 


111 


»l 




117 


139 


AMOclatfl Pfofflflsofffl 


100 


111 


119 




IIS 


134 


AMlfltant ProfMSora 


100 


100 


117 




IIS 


131 


iMf ructora 


100 




111 




m 


114 


cmmr iii 














Pvofaaaora 


100 


lOS 


100 


11) 


lis 


113 


AMOClfltfl Profflfltura 


100 


lOS 


106 


111 


117 


113 


Aaalatant Profaaaora 


100 


lOS 


107 


in 


lis 


113 


Inatructora 


100 


101 


104 


11) 


119 


114 



OOHSIMCR PRICE IMDEl 
lOMraMi of Ubor Statlattcdi) 



MIVERSITY OF CALirOONIA 
Profaaaora 

AaoorUta Profaaaora 
Aaalatant Profaaaora 

iMtructor 



100 


104 


100 


114 


116 


130 


100 




109 


111 


111 


110 


100 




110 


116 


in 


111 


100 




110 


113 


US 


IH 


100 




116 


131 


113 


1}4 



19;0>n 1971-72 WZ'U 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 



IV 





100 


104 


100 


114 


Hi 


118 


Aaaoclato Profaaatira 


100 


104 


107 


111 


111 


US 


Aaalatant Prof#aaora 


100 


104 


107 


111 


116 


111 


Inatructora 


100 


103 


106 


100 


110 


117 


nioup V 
















100 


100 


103 


lOS 


110 


119 


Aaaoclata Profaaaora 


100 




104 


104 


107 


119 


Aaalatanc Profeaaora 


100 


103 


104 


110 


118 


•19 


Inatructora 


100 


94 


9S 


100 


101 


117 


TOTAL/COOUPg l-V 














Profaaaora 


100 


101 


loo 


111 


116 


114 


Aaaoclata Profaaaora 


100 


lOS 


109 


113 


119 


118 


Aaalatant Profaaaora 


100 


101 


104 


loa 


119 


US 


Inatructora 


100 


99 


102 


104 


111 


118 



CAUPORNIA STATE UNIVEKSITY AND OOiXer.ES 

Profaaaora 100 

Aaaoclata Profaaaora 100 

Aaalatant Profaaaorii 100 

Inatructora 100 



109 


118 


US 


134 


106 


U8 


US 


137 


108 


117 


US 


134 


106 


lis 


U7 


131 



SiHirxaa } 



sSllzil* *«»••«••« 0. ■ 

Callfor.l. CuordlMtlng Cowicll for Mlghar Education. Annual lloj>ort of Fa culty Salarlaa and knarita at 
«PimSitl •£ CaUforiiJa sni Californ ia Stata llnlwr al»^ rSnUaT H»7^9 l'. ^ SfSSUi! SI 

California Poaiaacondary education CranlaaTon, Infotaatlon Pli cat. 1911. 
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Table 36 

CHANGING FACULTY COMPOSITION 
PROPORTION OF FULL-TIME FACULTY TO TOTAL FACULH 

1970 - 1975 





Fall 
1970 


Fall 
1971 


Fall 
1972 


Fall 
1973 


Fall 
1974 


Fall 
1975 


Group I 




mm 




93Z 


92Z 


842 


Group II 






74Z 


74 


79 


77 


Group III 


SOZ 


792 


81 


78 


77 


76 


Group ^IV 


70 


61 


64 


59 


58 




Group V 


54 


51 


47 


40 


49 


43 


Group VI 


60 


52 


48 


47 


51 


35 


Group VII 




36 


32 


21 


20 


U 


Group VIIJ 




60 


57 


49 


52 


48 


Group IZ 




19 


19 




16 


17 


All Groups 


61 


61 


57 


52 


53 


49 



112 
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Table 37 

CHANGES IN NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND NON-ACADEMIC STAFF, 1971 - 1975 
(Index Numbers: Fall 1970 = 100) 



Fall Fall/ Fall Fall Fall 
1971 1972/ 1973 1974 1975 



97 97 96 



100 /104 106 108 120 
100 /l07 108 112 — 



Group I 

Full-TiM Administrators — 
Clarical and Othar Hon- Academic Staff 100 

Group II 
FuU-Tima Adminis tracers 

Clerical and Other Hon- Academic Scaff 

Group III 

Full-Tima Administrators 100 / 106 103 106 103 

Clerical and Other Non-Academic Staff 100/ 95 93 93 86 

Group IV 

Pull-Time Administrators IQp 113 175 188 213 

Clerical and Other Non-Academic Staff 100 112 134 163 190 

Group V 

Fttll-Tifflie Administrators lOO 100 108 100 100 

Clerical and Other Non- Academic Scaff 100 86 82 76 86 

All Groups I - IX 

Full-Tima Administrators / 100 100 119 106 100 

Clerical and Other Non- Academic Scaff / 100 95 91 ' 99 96 
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Table 38 



THE STATUS OF TENURED FACULTY 
BY TYPE OF INDEPENDENT INSTITUTION 
1971-72 to 1975-76 
(Index Numbers: Fall 1970 « 100) 



; 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 

Full -Time Faculty with 
Tenure 



Croup I 


100 


100 


102 


99 


100 


Group II 


100 




99 


96 


. 103 


Croup III 


100 


103 


105 


108 


108 


Group IV 


100 


106 


111 


100 




Group V 


100 


UO 


UO 




120 


Group I-IZ 


100 


95 


92 


115 


115 
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operating Revenues and Expenditures 

The Commission has contracted with John Minter Associates to 
provide a detailed analysis of current fund revenues and 
, expenditures of independent institutions in California. 73/ This 
analysis, to be updated annually, can be expected to provide a 
reliable indicator of the financial health of the institutions . 

The commentary in this section is based upon data provided in John 
Minter's initial report entitled, California Independent Colleges and 
Universities : Current Fund Revenue and Expenditures AnalysIsT 
which analyzed the financial statements from sixty-eight independent 
institutions for Fiscal Years 1973-74 and 1974-75. 74/ His report 
concluded that 

. . . overall in terms of revenue's , the independent college 
industry in California is doing modestly (very modestly) 
better than the rest of the country. With regard to net 
revenues, California is also slightly better off, but like 
the rest of the country, a larger number of institutions 
turned in decreases rather than increases in net 
revenues . 

The independent sector of California, higher education is 
varied and seems to be vigorous for the most part. 
Weaknesses do appear among Groups III, IV, and V (the 
Liberal Arts Colleges], which in 1975 were absorbing net 
revenue losses. Additional data are required co determine 
whether these colleges are in a continuing downward trend 
or whether the downturn is a recent event. 75/ 

It should be emphasized that the conclusions in this section of the 
Commission's report are tentative and preliminary in nature, as they 
are based upon only two years of current fund analysis. As more 
(lata become available through the annual update of the financial 
assessment, these conclusions can be revised and presented with 
greater certainty. 



Current Fund Revenues 

During the two-year period, 1973-74 and 1974-75, there was 
considerable variation in the rate of growth of current fund 
revenues within the several groups of independent institutions. (See 
Table 39.) While the average rate of growth for all institutions was 
13.3 percent for educational and general revenues and 15.6 percent 
for total current revenues, 76/ the Bible Colleges and the Law 
Schools had a considerably larger rate of growth while the Liberal 
Arts Collerres I and III had a considerably slower rate of growth . 77/ 
All types of California independent institutions, except Liberal Arts 
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Colleges I and III (with selective admission standards and with 
enrolMents under 1,000, respectively), had a faster rate of growth 
in average current fund revenues in 1974 and 1975 than did a sample 
of independent institutions nationwide. 78/ 

Except for the Liberal Arts Colleges III (with enrollments under 
1,000), all types of independent institutions demonstrated an 
increase in current fund revenues per FTE student from 1974 to 1975 . 
(See Table 40.)' The Liberal Arts Colleges III (with enrollments 
under 1,000) experienced a slight decrease in educational and 
general revenues per FTE student (-.4 percent) and a slight 
increase in total current revenues per FTE student (+.7 percent). 

During this two-year period, there were only minor variations in the 
relative importance of different revenue sources among the types of 
independent institutions. (See Table 41.) The institutions 
collectively have not been forced to increase the relative amounts of 
revenues derived from tuitions and fees. However, four of the 
groups (Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, Liberal Arts 
Colleges II [with enrollments over 1,000], Speciali2ed Institutions, 
and Law Schools) depend upon tuitions and fees for over 75 percent 
of their total educational and general revenues; therefore, they are 
highly .vulnerable to a sudden reduction in enrollment . 

An important factor in the interpretation of current fund revenue 
statements is the amount of curtent gifts and grants assigned to 
current operating revenues. In 1975-76, the nine groups of 
institutions obtained the following percents of educational and 
general revenues from private gifts : 



Doctoral Graating Universities 


10.2% 


Conpreheasive Universities and Colleges 


12.8 


Liberal Arts Colleges I 


16.7 


Liberal Arts Colleges II 


14.1 


Liberal Arts Colleges III 


19.8 


Specialized Institutions 


8.6 


New, Non-traditional Institutions 


29.9 


Bible Colleges and Schools of Theology 


27.1 


Law Schools 


5.8 


All Groups 


11.9% 



Minter and Bowen arg^ie that 

. . . figrures as high as 16 percent , or one-sixth of 
educational and general revenue may be a sign of financial 
weakness --except in institutions having large resources or 
unusually dependable donors of current gifts. Such a 
high percentage may invite future trouble if economic 
conditions should worsen or if the attitudes of donors 
should turn sour. 79/ 
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Institutions which have a snvall endowment and are highly dependent 
upon private g^ts for current revenues are particularly vulnerable 
in this area. Many of the new independent institutions are in this 
position. 



Current Fund Expenditures 

During 1973-74 and 1974-75, there was considerable variation in the 
rate of growth of current fund expenditures within the several 
groups of independent institutions. (See Table 42.) While the 
average rate of growth for all institutions was 11.9 percent for 
educational and general expenditures and 14.3 percent for total 
expenditures and mandatory transfers, the Bible Colleges and Law 
Schools had a considerably larger rate of growth while the Liberal 
Arts Colleges III (with enrollments under 1,000) had a considerably 
smaller rate. =80/ AH types of California independent institutions, 
except Liberal Arts Colleges with selective admission standards (I) 
and yith enrollments under 1,000 (III) had a faster rate of growth in 
average current fund expenditures in 1974 and 1975 than did a sample 
of independent institutions nationwide. 81/ 

All t3rpes of independent institutions* demonstrated an increase in 
current fund expenditures per FTE student from 1974 to 1975. (See 
Table 43.) The Liberal Arts Colleges with enrollments under 1,000 
(III) experienced the smallest increase (1.4 percent in educational 
and general ejtpenditures ) , while the Bible Colleges and Law Schools 
experienced the largest increase (19.3 percent in educational and 
general expenditures) . 

There is considerable similarity among the groups in patterns of 
expenditure. (See Table 44.) As might be expected, the Doctoral 
Granting Universities allocate much more money to research than do \ 
other types of institutions . The smaller institutions allocate a larger 
percent to institutional support, including administrative costs. It 
is also useful to compare resource allocation in relation to the number 
of FTE students enrolled. (See Table 45.) The Doctoral Grantiag: 
Universities have the most money available per student and, 
consequently, allocate the largest amount in dollars for instruction. 
Liberal Arts Colleges I (with selective admission standards) allocate 
the largest amount per student for student services, and are second 
only to the Doctoral Granting Universities in the per student 
allocation for scholarships. The Liberal Arts Colleges II and III 
(with enrollments over 1,000 and with enrollments under 1,000, 
respectively) and the Bible Colleges and Law Schools are signi- 
ficantly high in debt-service (principal and interest) allocation per 
student . 

A comparison of the changes in the average current fund revenues 
per FTE student with changes in the average current fund 
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ezpenditures per FTE student from 1974 to 1975 indicates thai six 
groups of independent institutions show a greater increasis of 
expenditures than revenues. These groups include Liberal Arts 
Colleges I, II, and III; Specialized Institutions; Bible Colleges;! and 
Law Schools. The Uberal Arts CoUeges I, 11, and III demons tifated 
negative net revenues in 1975, and the Liberal Arts Colleges I ^with 
selective admission standards) having the largest negativei net 
revenue. , 



\ 

V 

\ 



\ 



\ 
\ 
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Table 39 



CHANGE IN AVERAGE CURRENT FUND REVENUES 
1975 

BY TYPES OF INSTITUTION 
(Current Dollars) 



1974 
(SOOO's) 



1975 



Percent 
Change 
1974 to 1975 



Sducaeioiui «ad Gsaeral S«v«ium* 

toeal Currtke lL«v«au«a^ 
Group II \ 

Cdue^eioiuX hied C^nmxMl RavsauM 

tocal Carrtac\^l«vt9ii«s 
Group tll \ 

Sd«ieacloiuI aa4 G«fi«ral R«vtfiu«« 

TocAi Currtne ll^fv«iuMa 
Group IV \ 

EducACioiui and Wiaral 5t«vtnuas 

ToMl Currtoe tcWnuaa 
Group V \ 

EducACloQAl aad Gd^ral Ravtauas 

Total Curreot MvaiuMa 
Group VI 

Idttcatlonal aad Gfa«ral Esvatiuaa 

Total Canraat t«v«fiutto 
Group VII 

EdueatlooAl aad G«aaral Kavtauas 

Total Curroat Ravanuai 
Group VIII aad 12 

IdttcatloaAl aad Gaaaral lavaauas 

Total Currtat Raraauaa 
All Group* 

Cdueatioaal aad Gaaaral Kanreauaa 

Total Current laveauaa 
AAC Xatloaal Sd^la^ 

(94 Colla$aa aad Oalvarsltiaa) 

Iducatioaal aad Caaaral a«T«auaa 

Total Curreat aareottaa 



5 79,217 


S 38,902 


12. 2Z 


106,373 


123,574 


16.2 


14,071 


16,614 


18.1 


21,973 


25,923 


18.0 


4,838 


5a64 


6.7 


6,047 


6,461 


6.8 


4,062 


4,667 


14.9 


5,39S 


6,172 


14.4 


X 1,426 


1,494 


4.7 


\ 1,873 


1,984 


5.8 


\,307 


1,/41 


15.5 


1,596 


1,842 


13.5 


227 


251 


10.8 


229 


255 


11.3 


456 


595 


30.6 


524 


680 


29.8 


8,135 


9,217 


13«3 


U,U3 


12,862 


13.6 




12,213 


9.4 




15.523 


10.0 



1. Saa Jolm Mlacar Aaaociatas, California ladaoaodaat Collataa aad Calvaraielaa ; Currant fund 
^•^^•««o «B& toeodlturaa Aaalyala. praparad for cha California Poataaeondary Educacioa Co«- 
alaalon Tiwia 1977) for a aora datailad eoaaldaratioa of thla data.. 

2. Iducatioaal aad gaaaral raraauaa iaeluda raeaipea fro* cuitioa aad faaa; govamMntal appro- 
prlatioaa, graata, aad eoatraets; prlvata gifea aad graata; aadouaant iaeoM; ate. 

3. ladttdaa adueatloaal aad gaaaral ravaauaa plua ravanuaa froa auacillary ancarpriaaa. 

4. ibid., p. 11-16, tabla 21. 
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Table 40 



PERCENT CHANGE IN AVERAGE CURRENT FUND REVENUES 
PER FTE STUDENT 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1974 - 1975 



Percent Chanaa 
1974 to 1975 



Groups 

Educational & General Revenues -^13.8% 

Total Current Revenues 4-17.8 

Group II 

Educational & General Revenues -fll.O 

Total Current Revenues 4-10.9 

Group III 

Educational & General Revenues +5.5 

Total Current Revenues +5.6 

Group IV 

Educational & General Revenues +9.3 

Total Current Revenues +8.9 

Group V 

Educational & General Revenues -0.4 

Total Current Revenues 40.7 

Group VI 

Educational & General Revenues -flS.O 

Total Current Revenuesr -^12.9 

Group VII 

Educational & General Revenues 

Total Current Revenues -^14. 4 

Group VIII and H 

Educational & General Revenues -fl7.S 

Total Current Revenues -i*16«7 

All Groups 

Educational & General Revenues +9.9 

Total Current Revenues -flZ.l 
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Tabl« 41 



rlli?il 5i?IRIBUTI0N OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL REVENUES BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1974 AND 1975 



^973-1974 ^ 1974-1975 



GovtnBMntal <*ppropriationa , 

grants, aaa contracts 
Prlvats gifts and grants 
EadowMnt iacoM 
Oth^r 



Group I - ' . 

Tuitions and f.as 30. gz ^l.iZ ^ 



EttdonMnt Incons 
Oth«r 

Total, E and 6 Rsvanuas 



40.2 40.4 
10-2 10.2 
8.1 7.4 



Totsl. E and G Rsvtnuas lio.*? i^ll 
Group ZI 

Tuitions and f««s ,^3 g 
<!oTsnm«nt«l appropriations, 

grants, and contracts 6 g e « 

Prlvata gifts and grants 12.* 5 i, » 



Group III 

tuitions and f««s 61. 9 
Govammsntal appropriations, 

grsnts, snd contracts 5.2 

Prlvata gifts and grants 17.6 



0.9 0.8 
4.3 4.1 
100.0 100.0 



63.3 
5.0 



Endownant Incons 10 2 o 7 

Othar 

Total, E and G Rcvanuas 



5.1 5.2 
100.0 100.0 



75.7 

5.3 

14.1 

0.7 0.6 



Group IV 

Tuitions and faas 75.5 
Govamtetal appropriations, 

grsnts, snd contracts 4 1 

Privata gifts and granta 15 .'6 

Ead m — n t' incona 0 7 

Othar 4.'l ^ ^ 

Total, E and G Rcvanuas 100.0 100 !o 

Group V 

Tuitions and faas 64.3 68.0 
GovansMtttal appropriations, 

grants, snd contracts 3.9 33 

Prlvata gilts and grants 21.9 19 1 8 

Endownant Incoaa 11 1 ' rt 

- ^ , _ . ^ « 7.4 

Total, E and G Ravanuas 100.0 lOO.O 



(Contiauad) 
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Tabu 41 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL REVENUES BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
id74 AND 1975 
(Continued) 

1973^1974 1974^1975 

Group VI 

TultioM ud ftts 76.02 76.12 

GovtnaMncal «pproprlAtloas » 

grants » tad . concr acts 4.9 3 g 



Prlvata gifts and grants 10.5 

Eadovmant Incona 0.7 

Othar 7.9 

Totals E and G Ravenuas 100.0 



8.6 
0.6 
9.1 
100.0 



iSroup VII 

Tuitions and faas 58.0 67.2 



GovtrnMntal appropriations, 

grants, and contracts 11.8 2.0 

Prlvata gifts and grants 29.1 29.9 

Endovnant incoma 0.0 0.0 

Othar 1.1 * 0.9 

Total » E and G Kavanuas 100.0 100.0 



Group VIII 

Tuitions and faas ° 3S.S 37.5 
Govanmantal appropriations, 

granny contracts 8.4 7«1 

Prlvata gifts and grants 25.2 27.1 

EndovDsnt income 22.3 19 « 5 

Othar 8.6 8.8 

Total, E and G Ravanuas 100.0 100.0 
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Group IZ 

Tuitions and faas 89.5 83.7 
Govammantal appropriations, 

grants and contracts 0.0 5.4 

Prlvar^^ gifts and grants 4.9 5.8 

Endovbwt incoma 0.0 0.0 

Othar 5.6 5.1 

Total, E and G Ravenuas 100.0 100.0 



All Groups 

Tuitions and faas 48.3 49.3 
Govamaantal appropriations, 

grants, and contracts 25.4 25.3 

Prlvata gifts and grants 12.0 11.9 

Endovaant Incoma 5.9 5.3 

Othar 8.4 8.2 

Total E and G Ravanuas . _ 100. OZ 100. OZ 
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Table 42 



CHANGE IN AVERAGE CURRENT FUND EXPENDITURES 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1975 

(Current Dollars) 



1974 



1975 
(SOOO's) 



Ptrctnt 
Chingt 

1974. to 1975 



Croitp I . 

finrir1o»tl mi QmrntMl far«a<teurM^ . 

TocAl IsHa^ttam mi Hamiwrr TraMftra^ 
Omit II 

MwiTiglimal mi GtMral Iufwdlwi 
TM«i fap M ilC ur— Md taidacoT7 Traaaf trs 

: fAirttirwal «ad GcMral ta^MdiSuraa 

^Mlttf XV 

UasacioMl aai GaMral lapaadieum 
TmU f j ipM< itttrta «Ml MflMkitoty Trcuf«rs 

finMfl— il C$mtMl Ma^miitnxm 
tocAl Iwp y M l tiiT aa «4 Muin^rr Trwf tra 
Gvoof ft 

Mf aflaaal mi OaMral Ixpaadieuraa 
Ideal UpaadiCttTM aid Haadacarr Ttaaafara 
Oranf VtZ 
M m aci aa al aad GaoaraX S^aadlcvraa 
Tatal I j^aa ^i taraa aad Xaadatovy Ttaaafara 

Gro^ nzt-a 

fdnitaclaaal aad Gaaasal bipaadicuraa 
Ideal Iwywit turaa aad Haadaeaty Traaaf ara 

ill Gcoaya 
t d aaacl aaal aad Gaaaral UHaditaraa 
lacal lay aad l taraa aad tedacarr Traaafara 

UC Xatiaaal laap la 
(•5 CallafM mi naivaraiciaa) 
tdaaaclaaal aad Gaaatal IsKBdleuraa 
tatal (bvaadlearaa aad Haadaeory trasaf ara 



$ 7t»084 


9 85,902 


lO.OZ 




117,854 


U.9 


14,069 


16,103 


14.5 


22 1 120 


25,64^ 


16.0 


4,0U 


5.305 


10.2 


6;026 


6,620 


9.9 


4,094 


4,827 


17.9 


5.325 


6,234 


17.1, 


1.494 


1.593 


6.6 


1.393 


2,023 


6.9 


1.378 


1,609 


16.8 


1.463 


1,704 


16.5 


210 


233 


10.6 


212 


236 


U.l 


444 


588 


32.6 


493 


648 


31.5 


1.055 


9,014 


11.9 


10,933 


12,500 


14.3 




11^W2 


10.6 




15,2U 


10.9 



1. tdaaaclaaal aad gaaaral a^aadiearaa iaeluda asfaadieuraa for laaerueeioa aad daparcaaacal 
raaaarch» pabUa aarrlaa, aaadaaic auypert, acudaae aarrieaa, iaaeieueloaal aupporc, oparadoa 
aad aaiaeaaaaaa af ylaac, aad aehalarahlpa aad faUovahlpa. 

2« SMacarr eraaafara laaloda dake tanrlea aad raaawal aad placaaaae craaafari fisad by biadlat 
latal acraaaaaea aad/ar ra^rad far eba auxiliary aaearvrlaaa. 
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Table 43 



CHANGE IN AVERAGE CURRENT FUND EXPENDITURES 
PER FTE STUDENT 
BY nPE OF INSTITUTION 
1974 . 1975 

Percent Change 
, 1974 to 1975 

Group I 

. Educational & Ganaral Expandlturas +11 .52 

Total Expndltures & Mandatory Transfars 



Group XI 

Educational & Ganaral Expandituras 4-7.6 
Total Ezpandituras & Mandatory Traxtsfars 9.0 



Group 111 

Educational & Ganaral Expandituraa +8.9 
Total Ezpanditxuraa & Mandatory Traxxsfers 3.5 



Group IV 

Educational & Ganaral Expandituras +12.2 
Total Expandituras & Mandatory Transfars +11.4 



Group V 

Educational & Ganaral Expandituras +1.4 
Total Expandituras & Mandatory Traxiafars -hl.7 



Group VI 

Edticational & Ganaral Expenditures +14.2 
Total Expandituras & Mandatory Transfars +13.9 



Group VII 

Educiitional & Ganaral Expandituras' +13.8 
Total Expandituras & Mandatory Transfars +14.3 



Group VIII and IX 

Educational and Ganaral Expandituras +19.3 
Total Expandituras &. Mandatory Transfars +13.3 



All Groups 

Educational & Ganaral Expandituras ^8.5 
Total Expandituras & Mandatory Transfars +10.9 
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Table 44 

PERCENT UlSTRIDUTION OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY GROUP 



^^endlture 


All 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII VIII. IX 


BMtruction 


34Z 


33Z 


33Z 


3li 


31Z 


30Z 


44Z 


39Z 


31Z 


I^NMarcti 


2 


20 


3 


2 


* 


0 


* 


0 


0 


■fiKtic Service 


1 


1 


1 


1 


* 


* 


* 




1 


hM^Ic Support 


6 


6 


6 


7 


5 


5 


7 


11 


4 


liKllll#llfc SAPVlCAfl 


W 


•J 


4 


a 

9 




7 


< 


13 


6 


Hitftltutional Support 


19 


9 


14 


14 


18 


20 


23 


30 


23 


Mailt Operation 


8 


6 


7 


8 


7 


7 


10 




13 


peholarshlpa 


7 


6 


8 


8 


8 


7 


6 




6 


phrlnclpal li Intereat 


3 


1 


1 


1 


5 


3 


1 




7 


0 tt C Subtotal 

Willi 


86 


86 


77 


81 


81 


80 


97 


99 


91 


^Miliary Enterpriaes 


14 


14 


23 


19 


19 


20 


3 




9 



pTotal Expandltures 
§laaa than .SZ 



lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ lOQZ lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ 



Source: John Mlnter Aaaoclates, California Independent ColleRes and Unlveraltles : 

Current Fund Revenue and Expend Iturea Analyala, prepared for the California 
iPoataecondary Education Coanlaalon, page 16. 



Table 45 

RESOURCE ALLOCATION PER FTE STUDENT 
(Current Dollars in OOO's), 1975 



Expenditure 


All 
•ill 


I 


1 1 


III 
111 


f u 
IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII, IX 


Tlial ff*ii^ f* 4 nn 


$2,264 


$4,418 


$1,478 


$1,825 


$1,389 


$1,246 


$1,035 


$ 822 


$1,154 


D A g% A f% f% Is 


951 


3,064 


245 


157 


8 


0 


8 


0 


0 


ruDxic service 


132 


348 


84 


51 


7 


6 


2 


2 


60 


Acadenic Support^ 




020 


346 


406 


177 


1 

220 


,157 


220 


135 


Student Services 


266 


361 


177 


471 


Ml 


276 


136 






Institutional Support 


745 


975 


643 


782 


647 


781 


525 


562 


564 


Plant Operations 


431 


748 


312 


462 


263 


293 


207 


113 


335 


Scholarships 


464 


820 


315 


436 


171 






J/ 


226 


Principal & Interest 


50 


4 


42 


25 


142 


112 


21 


a 

o 


zzx 


E & G Subtotal 


$5,744 


$11,568 


$3,650 


$4,619 


$3,238 


$3,246 


$2,295 


$1,937 


$2,885 


Auxiliaries 


2,222 


4,303 


2,164 


1,145 


944 


878 


136 


25 


293 


Total Expenditures 


$7,966 


$15,871 


$5,814 


$5,764 


$4,182 


$4,124 


$2,431 


$1,962 


$3,178 


Total Revenues 


$fl,196 


$16,641 


$5,876 


$5,625 


$4,141 


$4,043 


$2,628 


$2,118 


$3,336 


Net Revenues 


$ 230 


$ 770 


$ 62 


$ -139 


$ -41 


$ -81 


$ 197 


$ 156 


$ 158 



i^I;^!*":; ^;!^?^"' ';"f"?" C°"'Ke. m U.l.ar.ltU, = Currant F..„d 



Indicators of Financial Health 



The data developed in the Minter study of California's independent 
institutions provide the basis for an assessment of the financial 
health of these institutions. The following analysis considers only 
the short-term debt of the institutions, but does not consider either 
the longr-term debt or the endowment funds. While these two factors 
are not included here, they are extremely important indicators of 
financial health. Following publication of the second Minter report 
for the Commission, which wiU include both a current-fund and 
balance-sheet analysis, the infonnation necessary for an expanded 
review of the financial health of the independent sector will be 
available. 

Among the key indicators of financial health are: (1) net revenue 
ratio, (2) the contribution ratio, (3) educational and general 
revenues per student in constant dollars, (4) debt-service coverage 
ratio, (5) debt-exposure ratio, and (6) net tuition and fee revenues. 
82/ Information concerning these indicators are summarized in the 
tibles which foUow, and provide the basis for the following 
generalizations : 

1. A negative net-revenue ratio indicates that expenditures 
are exceeding revenues. A consistently negative ratio 
over a period of several years indicates an institution's 
inability to control its expenditures in relation to its 
revenues. During the two-year period, 1974-1975, Liberal 
Arts Colleges III (with enrollments under 1,000) had a 
negative net-revenue ratiof. Liberal Arts Colleges I and II 
(with selective admission standards and with enrollments 
over 1,000, respectively) moved from a small positive ratio 
in 1974 to a negative ratio in 1975. These three t3rpes of 
institutions demonstrated a potential problem in this area. 
(See Table 46.) 

2. A contribution ratio smaller than 1.00 indicates that an in- 
stitution's total educational and general expenditures 
exceed its total educational and general revenues. In 
other words, the revenues from the educational program 
do not support the expenditures for the educational 
program. Liberal Arts Colleges II and III (with 
enrollments over 1,000 and with enrollments under 1,000, 
respectively), and the Bible Colleges and Schools of 
Theotogy experienced a negative contribution ratio in 1974 
and 1975 . Liberal Arts Colleges I (with selective admission 
standards) experienced a negative ratio in 1975, with the 
largest decrease of any type of institution from 1974 to 
1975. (See Table 47.) 
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3. A decrease in the educational and general revenues per 
student (in constant dollars) indicates that growth in 
current revenues is not keeping pace with changes in 
enrollment level and/or inflation . Diiring 1974-1975 , 
Liberal Arts Colleges I and III (with selective admission 
standards and with enrollments under 1,000 > 
respectively), particularly the latter, lost ground in this 
area. (See Table 48.) 

4. The higher the debt-service coverage ratio, the greatier 
the institution's ability to maintain principal and interest 
pa3nnents and, consequently, the lower the financial risk 
of the institution. The lower the ratio, the higher the 
financial risk. A lower number, which gets progressively 
smaller each year, indicates that an institution is moving 
into a position of high financial risk. The Bible Colleges 
and Schools of Theology and the Law Schools seem to 
demonstrate the largest financial risk in this area. (See 
table 49.) 

5. The higher the debt*exposure ratio, the more times the 
institution's existing assets can cover the existing 
liabilities , and consequently the k»wer the financial risk^ of 
the institution. ' The lower the ratio, the higher the 
financial risk. A lower number, which gets progressively 
smaller each year, indicates that an institution is moving 
into a position of high financial risk. The Law Schools 
and the Liberal Arts Colleges II seem to demonstrate the 
largest financial risk in this area. (See Table 50. ) 

6. Changes in net tuition and fee revenues indicate the^ 
changing relationship between an institution's expendi- 
tures on scholarships and fellowships and the revenues 
gained from tuition and fee payments. The larger the 
increase in net revenues, the more favorable the 
institution's revenue position. Liberal Arts Colleges I and 
III (with selective admissioi standards and with 
enrollments under 1,000, respectively) experienced the 
smallest percent increase in net tuition and fees from 1974 
to 1975. (See Table 51.) 



Conclusions 

Most independent institutions are highly sensitive to changes in 
enrollments, as they depend upon student tuition as their major 
source of revenue. A second important source is private gifts and 
grants. These two sources of revenue may not be as secure in the 
future as they have been in the past, given (1) the potential decline 
in the number of full-time students enrolled, and (2) the impact of 
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inflation and the uncertainty in the economy as it affects private 
donors. Conclusions concerning the present financial health of 
independent institutions must recognii2e the changing future 
environment in which the institutions wSl operate. 

The data available concerning current fund revenues and 
expenditures by independent institutions during the two-year 
period, 1973-74 through 1974-75, yield the following conclusions: 

1. In general, current revenues in the independent sector 
have kept pace with changes in enrollment level and 
inflation. (See Table 48.) Only Liberal Arts Colleges I 
and III (with selective admission standards and with 
enrollments under 1,000, respectively), particularly the 
latter, have had current revenues (in constant dollars) 
grow more slowly than educationally related costs. The 
Doctoral Granting Universities and the Bible Colleges and 
the Law Schools have demonstrated the strongest two-year 
record in this area. 

2. The proportion of current revenues derived by 
independent institutions from tuitions and fees has 
increased only slightly . The proportion of current 
revenues derived from private gifts and endowment income 
has decreased slightly. No conclusion can be derived 
concerning the financial health of the independent sector 
based upon these two developments. 

3. The Liberal Arts Colleges, particularly - those with 
enrollments under 1 , 000 students , demonstrated the 
largest degree of financial strain in their current fund 
operations. 

4. The New, Non- traditional Institutions, the Bible Colleges 
and Schools of Theology, and the Liberal Arts Colleges III 
(with enrollments under 1,000) derive a large percent of 
their educational and general revenues from private gifts . 
These mstitutions, particularly the New, Non -traditional 
Institutions, are vulnerable if economic conditions should 
worsen and/or if the attitudes of their donors should 
change. 

5. Some types of independent institutions are highly 
dependent upon tuition and fees as a source of educational 
and general revenues. The Comprehensive University and 
Colleges, the Liberal Arts Colleges II (with enrollments 
over 1,000), the Speciali2ed Institutions, and the Law 
Schools all receive over 75 percent of their educational 
and general revenues from that source. These institutions 
are vulnerable to a sudden reduction in student 
enrollment. 
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Chart 3 

INDICATORS OF FINANCIAL HEALTH DEFINITIONS 



SSI Mtio im ciM raauic of subcraccing coCai aspaoAcuraa 

md MiMtacory cranafara tram total ravanuaa, ao4 dividlni tlM raault 
by total ravamiaa. 



Nat KavaiHi* Mtio " 



Totjl iavanuaa - (Total Expand. ■» Maod. Trana.) 
Total Bavanuaa 



Ibla ratio la a aoaaura of aspanditura control. A poaltiva raault 
mm^nm that in tba curraat parlod operating ravanuaa axcaad oparatiag 
axpar ituraa. Tbia valiM la not a saaaura of ovarall Cinaaclal 
p-ialtloa and la not to b« aquatad with tba tar«a **proCit,** **loaa,** 
**aurpiua.** or '*daC icit»** though it fra^uantly ia. It la ooiy a 
ciua to th« ability of tha operating lies to control Ita axpandi- 
Curaa in ralation to ita ravanuaa. 

Tha Concrlbution Katio la ravanua valua dlvidad by an anpanditura 
valutt CO ahov tha dagraa to which ravanua **contrlbutaa** to paying 
tha axpanditura. In thia analyaia, only total aducational mnd 
ganaral axpanditura valuaa ara uaad bacaiiaa It la inpoaalbla to 
ralata ravanua valuaa diractly to tha aMpanditura aubcatagorlaa. 
Tha ohjact of thla ratio ia to provida a llttla claarar Cocua on tha 
raiatlonahir of ravamiaa ^d axpand ituraa. 



Tha Contribution latlo " 



Educational and Canaral lavanuaa 
educational mod Canaral Cxpandituraa 



^' Tha Debt Scrylca Covarata Indicataa tha ^narltutlon'n ability to Maintain' 
principal and intarast pay«anta, and la d^teralnisd by dividing the 
Mandatory trnaafera for principal ^nd inttreat by che tuition and 
auxiliary revenue. Suppoaadly^^ tha nora tii^a aaaet:i cover U.- 
biJitlea, the luwar tha*riMk. 



Debt Servica Coveraga 



' Tuitioii and Auxiliary Revanue 

Mandatory Tranafara for Principal «nd Intaraat 



■lak Indicator; Dabt Expoaura « A rlak indicator la the total aaaat 
valua dlvidad by a U-blUty (dabt) value to .hoi/ tha n.iaa>er of tinaa 
tha aaaat valuaa would cover tha dabt valua. Ttia debt axpoaura 
ia detareinad by dividing tha Invaatiwnt on phyalcal plant 
(aaaat) by tha balanca dua on phyalcal ^lant (dabt). the aora 
tlMt aaaata cover ilebilitiaa, the loWar tha rlak. 



Dabt Expoaura ■ 



Total Aaaeta 



Total LiablUtiaa on cha Plant 



S. Nat Tuition and Paa Kaveniiaa ta dataraliiad by aubcraccing an Inati- 
tutioo*a expendlturaa on acholarahlpa and fallowahlpa froa cha 
ravanuaa racalvad froa lultion end (aa paynante. 
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Tabl« 46 

NET REVENUE RATIO 
1974 AND 1975 







1975 




2.7 Z 


4.6% 






1.1 


Ccoup III 


•3 


-2.5 


Gro\xp IV 


1.3 


-1.0 


Group V 


-1.0 


-2.0 


Group 71 


8.3 


7.5 


Group VII 


7.3 


7.4 


Groiip VIII - IZ 


6.0 


4.7 


All Groups 


1.7 


2.8 



Thm Nftt-Rtvtnuft Ratio is ths rssult of subtractlxxg total axpendlturas 
and aandatory transfars from total rcvanuas dlvldad by total ravanuas. 
TM l^ ratio is a naasura of axpaadittira control. A poaitiva rasult 
aaana that in tha currant pariod oparating ravanuaa azcaad oparating 
azpandituras • Ihis valtia is not a naasura of ovarall financial po.il* 
tion snd is not to ba aquattd with tha tarns **profit/* "loss/' "sur- 
plus or "daficit/' although it Iraquantly is. It is only a clua to 
tha ability of tha oparating firm to control its axpandituras in re- 
lation to its rsvantias. 

Nat-Ravanua Ratio ■ ' 

Total Ravanuas - (Total Eacpandituras and Mandatory Trans fsrs) 

Total Ravanuas * 
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Table 47 



CONTRIBUTION RATIO 
RELATIONSHIP OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 





1974 


1975 


wiian^c in 

Ratio 


Group I 


1-01 


1.03 


^.0204 


Group II 


1.00 


1.03 




Group III 


1.01 


.97 


- 0317 


GrouD IV 




• 7/ 


-.0254 


Group V 


.95 


.94 


-.0163 


" Group VI 


1.09 


1.08 


-.0115 


Group VII 


1.08 


1.08 


+.0020 


Group VIII 


.97 


.96 


-.0189 


Group IS 


1.11 


1.09 


-.0274 


All Groups 


1.01 


1.02 


+.0126 



Th« contribution ratio la ravanua value divided by an expenditure value 
to ahov the degree to which revenue "contributes" to paying expenditure. 
In thla analyala, only total educational and general expenditure values 
are used because It Is impossible to relate revenue values directly to 
expenditure subcategories. The object of this ratio is to provide a 
cl—xvt focus on the relationship of revenues and expenditures. 

Contribution Ratio - Educational and General Revenues 

Educational and General Expenditures 
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Tabl« 48 

EDUCATIONAL AND SENERAt RT/ENUES PER STUDENT 
IN CURftENt AND CONSTANT DOLLARS 
1975 





1975 
Current 
Ool l^r^ 


Change 


17/3 

Constant 
WW 1 1 o rs 


rercent 
Change 

197*- 1975 






L3.8Z 


$7,212 


3.0Z 


Group II 


3.476 


U.O 


2.268 


2.3 


Group III 


4,496 


5.5 


2.709 


-2.7 


Group 17 


3.U1 


9.3 


1.886 


0.8 


Group V 


3.045 


- 0.4 


1.834 


-8.1 


Group TX 


2.434 


13.0 


1,496 


4.2 


Group VII 


2.092 


14.0 


1.260 


5.1 


Group vm ad ZZ 


2.917 


17.5 


1.757 


8.3 


All Groupo 


5.874 


9.9 


3.538 


1.3 



i 



I. Hi^AT Bducaelon Prie* Indaxt 1967 > 100. 1974 - 133.1. 1975 - 166.0 
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Table 49 



DEBT SERVICE COVERAGE 





1974 


1975 


Croup I 


88.9 


108.1 


Group II 


34.8 


43.2 


Group III 


28.0 


28.8 


Group 17 


IS.l 


18.8 


Group V 


23.2 


19 .2 


Group VI 


35.0 


80.1 


Group VII 


51.4 


95.7 


Group VIII 


11.9 


6.6 


Group IX 




13. T 


All Groups 


40.8 


47.3 



Thm dftbt->S€rvlcft coverage indicates the Institution's ability to main- 
tain principal and Interest payments , and is determined by dividing 
tuition and auxiliary reventie by the mandatory transfers for principal 
and interest. Supposedly, the more times assets cover liabilities, 
the lover the r:f^k. 

Debt Service Coverage Ratio - 

Tuition and Auxiliary Revenueg 

Mandatory Transfers for Principal and Interest 
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Table 50 



RISK 


INDICATOR: DEBT EXPOSURE 
1974 AND 1975 






1974 


1975 


Group I 


11.2 


8.7 


Croi "I 


3.6 


3.7 


6ro\ip III 


5.5 


5.9 


Group IV 


2.8 


2.8 


Group V 


3.4 


3.3 


Group 71 


1-3 


3.1 


Group VII 


7.3 


3.1 


Group VIII 


4.3 


3.0 


Group IX 


1.8 


2.0 


All' Groups 


5.4 


5.2 



A rlik rado Ij total assat valua dlvldad by liability (dabt) valua 
to ahoir tha ouobar of tlaas aaaat valuaa would covar dabt valua. 
Tha dabt-axpoaura ratio is datarmlnad by dividing Investmant on 
phyaical plant (aaaat) by balanca dua on physical plant (dabt). The 
aora tlsMa aasats cover llabUitiea, the lower the risk. 

Debt Exposure Total Assets 

Total Liabilities on the Plant 
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TabU 51 



CHANGES IN TUITION 
AND FEE REVENUES 
1974 AND 1975 
(Current Dollars) 



Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group rr 
Group V 
Group VI 
Group VII 
Group VIII 
Group DC 
All Groups 



Net Tuition 
& Fee Revenues 
1974 
($000' s) 

$ 74,732 
75,802 
22,736 
29,165 
7,083 
11,394 
632 
680 
1,765 
223,989 



Net Tuition 
& Fee Revenues 
1975 
(SOOO's) 

$ 86,080 
90,447 
24,935 
32,801 
7,776 
13,026 
823 
907 
2,429 
259,224 



Percent Change 
1974 to 1975 

15.22 
19.3 

9.7 
12.5 

9.8 
14.3 
30.2 
33.4 
37.6 
15.7 
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General Assessment of Condition by Chief Executive Officer 

To supplement the information provided in the precedinsT discussion , 
Cimiiussion staff asked chief executive officers of independent 
California institutions to assess "^e present condition and future 
outlook of their institutions. The overwhelming majority of those 
v/t-> responded indicated they feel their institutions are in fairly 
good condition and look forward to some progress. (See Tables 52, 
53, and 54.) 

This optimistic response is identical to that received by Bowen and 
Minter in their national study. 83/ It should be noted that senior 
faculty members and chief student personnel officers , as sampled by 
Bowen and Minter, were somewhat less optimistic in their views of 
the financial and academic condition of their institution. This 
situation reflects the tendency of college presidents, in their fund 
raising and public relations roles , to demonstrate a unwavering 
positive attitude about the future of their institutions. Other 
administrators, more involved in the day-to-day operations of the 
colleges, are less sanguine in their views. 

While the majority of the chief executive officers are optimistic about 
the future of their institutions, there were some common areas of 
concern expressed by a minority of the respondents: inability to 
maintain and improve' facilities and equipment, diminution of alumni 
interest and financial contributions , weakening of morale or espirit 
de corps of faculty, inability to maintain and improve public service 
activities, and weakening financ7il condition. These concerns were 
expressed most frequently by the small Liberal Arts Colleges III 
(with enrollments under 1,000), and the Specialized Institutions. 
However, almost every type of institution reported losing ground in 
the maintenance and improvement of facilities and equipment. 

When asked to describe those areas affected most critically by 
financial restrictions during the past five years, the respondents 
ffost frequently cited the following three areas: 

1. The inability to maintain and expand the physical plant. A 
small liberal arts college reported that 

several of our older buildings could use renovation 
and fortifsring but our budget does not allow this. 
We also need to build more dormitories and academic 
buildings but do not have the current funds. Four 
years ago we built an innovative and important 
facility, a student center, without appropriate 
backup capital and are now tr3nng to cope with 
paying it off. We need to expand our maintenance 
staff but cannot afford to do so now . 



2. The inability to increase faculty and staff salaries so as to keep 
pace with either the cost of living or salaries paid in similar 
public sector positions. A typical response from the 
independent institutions was that. 

faculty salaries have been adversely affected tv7o 
ways: (1) inability to hire additional and needed 
fulltime facility, which itiay have an adverse effect on 
academic programs and also reduces the number of 
persons available for committee service , academic 
advising, etc.; (2) inability to raise salaries to a 
point commensurate with, say, public school teachers 
in our vicinity . 

3. A reduction in library acquisitions and an inability to maintain 
adequate library facilities . 

The chief executive officers from the independent institutions tended 
to agree in their identification of the most critical fiscal problems en- 
countered by their institutions during the past five years. These 
problems included the impact of inflation; the debt burdens of long- 
and short-term loans; the inability to increase revenue from gifts 
and other nontuition sources; the lack of working capital and, 
therefore, the difficulty of maintaining adequate cash flow; and the 
necessity to utilize gifts to balance the operating budget. The 
following is a t3rpical response from a small liberal arts college: 

The most critical fiscal problems have been the operating 
deficits of the years 1970-71, 1971-72; the need to freeze 
faculty salaries in 1972; the invasion of capital (endowment 
restricted to scholarship aid); the continued need for 
borrowing to compensate for cash flow problems . While we 
are pleased now and since 1972-73, to be maintaining a 
balanced (or nearly balanced) budget, we have managed to 
do that at the expense of other areas . We have received a 
grant from the Irvine Foundation to be used as current 
funds for scholarship aid, and this assists us in avoiding 
further invasion of capital. Since the College's endowment 
is in the neighborhood of half a million dollars , and income 
from that source is proportionally limited, ours is quite 
literally a hand-to-mouth existence, and we are ex- 
ceedingly careful about all expenditures . 

A large independent institution stated that a protracted period of 
budget scrutiny and the closing of a cumulative gap between income 
and expense of several million dollars has produced a variety of 
specific problems. 
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The three most salient aspects worth mention here are: 

a. The sharp decrease in the ability to absorb farther 
financial shocks and, the corollary proposition, the 
increased dependence on each source of income; the 
former threatens program stability; the latter may 
give certain financial relationships undue importance; 

b. the effects on institutional morale and enthusiasm 
have become manifest in a growing unwillingness to 
experiment, to volunteer, to be flexible; and 

c. administrative capacity i^ seriously strained.. 

When asked to describe and comment on the actions taken by their 
institutions in response -to restricted budgets, the chief executive 
officers tended to report the same actions: increased tuition; 
limitations on faculty salary increases; more active programs to 
attract alumni, private donor, corporate, and foundation gifts and 
grants; reduction of nonacademic staff; liinit^tions on faculty tenure, 
ejq>anded use of part-time facility, and increased student/faculty 
ratios; and reductions in academic programs and/or postponements in 
the development of new programs. An interesting response to this 
question was provided by the chief executive officer from a liberal 
arts college in northern California: 

In January 1972 a broad-based tas^ force reviewed our 
situation and proposed a number of actions to assist in 
restoring fiscal stability. These included the elimination 
of four academic programs, and the termination of one 
tenured faculty member; substitution of part-time faculty 
for retiring or departing fuUtime faculty; departments 
being asked to curtail their elective course offerings . 

Faculty salaries were frozen in 1972, and have not even 
kept pace with inflation in those years in which we have 
been able to give cost of living increments. And yet, on 
their own ini^tive, faculty assessed the tenure situation 
and decided they would like to substitute a system of 
extended appointment for it; by their vote and Board 
approval tenure is no longer being granted. In my 
opinion, both in the abstract and the concrete, this is a 
remarkable occurrence, and a rather striking example of 
the kind of innovation an^ response to the times that can 
take place in a small and personal institution. I hope it 
gives the Commission food for thought. 

We have had to raise tuition and fees each year, and at 
the same time have curtailed student services in one 
important respect— we no longer maintain a student health 
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service, but instead depend on the emergency services at 
a local hospital. 

While our admissions office/ has indicated in another part of 
this report that we have not lowered admissions 
standards, I have to disagree; we make more exceptions to 
those standards, and we are in fact not attracting as many 
first-rate students as we formerly did. The quality of 
education has, in ny opinion, never been higher, but that 
is something one must experience first-hand to know. 

Even though physical plant expansion, maintenance, and renovation 
were considered to have been most critically affected by financial 
restrictions, approximately 40 percent of the independent 
institutions have expanded their facilities in some manner within the 
last five years. While private gifts and grants were the most 
frequently utiliifed resource, funds received with the assistance of 
the Califpmia Ei;lucational Facilities Authority also helped to facilitate 
such exi^ansion. Many institutions have also initiated new academic 
program;^, utilizing funds provided through private and 
governmental gifts and grants , . as well as revenues genera^ted 
through increased tuition revenues .\ One of the responses from a 
small liberal arts college illustrates the utility of expanding academic 
programs as a means of promoting financial health: 

During the past five years the College has instituted 
several new progiiams which have proved to be 
exceptionally beneficial in balancing the budget. A very 
successful prograi^ in Business Administration was 
initiated for persons in middle management. The 
Education Department has promoted In-Service, special 
credential and Master's degree programs; all of which have 
been financially beneficial to the College. ^ Two new 
programs, a Master's degree in Psychology and a Master's 
degree in International Banking and Finance were 
initiated. With the exception of the Education Department, 
new programs were initiated by means of special fund 
raising projects restricted to the development of new 
programs. The sources were corporate and individual 
donors . 

As noted earlier, despite several indicators of financial stress, the 
chief executive officers of the independent institutions are generally 
optimistic about the future. An important reason for this optimism 
was stated by the president of a large university: 

The "little improvement'* I foresee is relative to institu- 
tional self-'Understanding and its product, self- direction. 
Thus, whUe resource growth wiU be reduced— and is likely 
to be , .negative in real economic terms— rhe outlook for 
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[name of institution] includes sn^eatly increased sophisti- 
cation in the management of its fiaancial affairs. That 
/ factor, despite unabated uncert^ties, is an improvement. 

/ Perhaps the best summary of these assessments of the future is 
/ provided by a statement from one of the chief executive officers, 
' which reflects both cautious optimism and fear of future unknowns. 

/ If enrollments continue at approximately the same or 

/ slightly increased rates, and efforts are continued to 

/ follow budgetary restrictions, it may be possible to 

balance the operational budget for several more years. 
However, if inflation should accelerate as it had during 
the past five years, or if the economy should suffer a 
recession, or some difficulty should occur on campus 
which would injure enrollment, these would have an 
adverse effect on the stability of the institution. Other 
negative factors would be accelerated utility or disposal 
costs and unreasonable demands for higher salaries. The 
educational mission of the institution stays essentially the 
same. However, there has been a dramatic increase in In- 
Service, external degree, continuing education and grad- 
uate programs. The fear is among some faculty members 
jthat the College will lose its basic liberal arts character, 
however this fear is not well-founded. 
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Table 52 

\ EXPECTATIONS FOR THE NEXT FIVE YEARS AS EXPRESSED BY THE 
\ CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS* 
(Responses Made In Spring 1976) 

Percent of Reporting Presidents 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group All 
I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX Groups 

Responses to the questions How do you view the outlook 
for your Institution oy^r the next five yesrs? 

Will liiprove substantlslly; 33Z 60Z 17Z 67Z 43% 67Z 71Z 83% 83% 64% 

mil Improve a little - 33 40 83 33 57 33 29 17 17 34 

No change \33--------2 

Will slip a bit 

Will deteriorate seriously - - - ~ ~ 

Total 99% lOOZ lOOX lOOZ 100% lOOX lOOX 100% 100% 100% 



'Based on responses from seventy institutions. 
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TaJ)le 53 

BROAD GENERAL ASSESSMENTS BY THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
OF RECENT TRENDS IN THE CONDITION OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 
(Responses Made In Spring 1976) 



PercenI of Refiorlliii luslllullons 
Gaining liolding Los \nq fkm* I 
Cround jQur Om Croynd ICnon loUl 



?ercenl of Reporltng Insltlullons 
Gaining Holding Losing Ikm*! 
Groond Our Omt Growid Know ToUl 



fInwicUl Condlllon 

Cr«»r I - lOOZ 

OroMT il 60X 20 

Grouy III 17 66 

«ro«p IV 67 22 

GroM^ V M 86 

Ofmtp VI 64 66 

CroM^ VII 51 63 

Crouf VIII SB II 

CfoiV IK 51 63 

All CrMipii 47 66 

Academic Condition 

Orou^ I ijz 6IX 

Croii|i II 20 80 

Croup III SO SO 

CroMf IV 67 33 

Croup V 71 29 

Group Vf 67 33 

Group Vil 100 

Croup VIII 90 10 

Group IX u\ U 

All Crotipo 42 \ 51 

SludenI Sorvkes \^ 

Croup I 3JX \ 67Z 

Croup II 40 \ 60 

Group III 13 \ 67 

Croup iV 56 \ 33 

Croup V 43 \ 57 

Croup VI 67 . 31 

Croup Vn 'I 29 

Group Vill 61 I 39 

Group IX 57 43 

All Croups 55 44 
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ASSESSMENTS BY THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF 
RECENT TRENDS IN THE CONDITION OF THEIR 
INSTITUTIONS, BY SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS* 
(Responses Made In Spring 1976) 










Percent of Reporting Institutions 
Gaining Holding Losing Don't 
Ground Our Own Ground Know Total 






G€neral s#ii8€ of conmtmltr 
. or coUmgiallty of the 
whole inscltu£ion 


. 64Z 


352 12 — 


1002 






Cepedty of the Institution 
for f elf Teneval and 3d* 
JusC3B«nt to dunging 
conditions 


64 


32 1 3 


100 






Institutions! sutonomy or 
CSPSClty for inner direction 


I 64 


32 3 1 


100 






Distinctiveness of the insti- 
tution as cosseted with 
publicly sponsored institu- 
tions 


60 


36 — 4 


100 




» 


Distinctiveness of the insti- 
tution ss^ coopered with 
other privately sponsored 
institutions 


59 


37—4 


100 






Active interest of alusml 


50 


44 3 3 


100 






Fizunclal contributions of 
aluanl 


50 


38 6 6 


100 






Capacity to hold the interest 
of strong trustees and to 
attract new ones 


52 


47—1 


100 






*Based on responses from seventy institutions. 
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Analysis of the Condition of Individual Institutions 



The study prepared by John Minter provides financial data for the 
independent institutions for a two-year period, 1973-74 and 1974-75. 
While it would be unrealistic to predict trends or project gprowth on 
the basis of this limited information, an assessment can be made of 
individual institutions in terms of current overall stren^ or weak- 
ness. In future studies, an analysis will be offered of gfrowth 
trends as well as the absolute condition of each institution. 

Fifteen fiscal "indicators'* have been utilized to measure a wide range 
of conditions important to the financial health of independent 
institutions* Each indicator has been broken down to show per- 
formance at four levels (Excellent-A, Good-B, Fair-C, and Poor-D), 
and each institution has received a score for every indicator. In 
general, those institutions with a preponderance of excellent (A) and 
good (B) scores are considered to be in good financial health, while 
\ those with a high proportion of fair (C) and poor (D) scores are 

\ thought to be in poor condition. Those schools with an even 

distribution of scores, or a preponderence of good (B) and fair (C) 
scores are judged to be holding their own. 

Among these fifteen indicators, five are of primary importance in 
assessing an institution's current financial status. The correlation 
between scores in these categories and scores across all fifteen 
\ categories is very high. In addition, the qualities measured by 
these particular indicators include the basic and most important 
\ revenue expenditure considerations. Any one of these five 
\ indicators may effect overall financial status, in spite of what the 
\ rest sugge$t. 



\ Primary Indicators 

\ 1. Net^Revenue Ratio : (Total Revenues - Total Expenditures) t 
Total Revenues 

\ The Net-Revenue Ratio indicates the ability of an institution to 
\ control its expenditures relative to its revenues. A high, posi- 
tive ratio is considered a sign of good financial condition, while 
\ a negative ratio is considered a sign of the opposite. If the 
\ percentage change between revenues and expenditures indi- 
\ cates that expenditures have increased more than revenues, 
\ future growth trends should be checked to determine if there is 
\ an emerging pattern of more rapid growth of expenditures over 
\ revenues . 
\ 

\ 
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2. Percent Change in Educational and General Revenue s (Constant 
Dollars) ' 

An institution's ability to increase revenues received from a 
variety of sources is measured by the percent change in 
educational and general reveniies. These revenues include 
tuition and fees, State and federal government funds, private 
gifts, endowment income, department sales and services, as 
well as contributed services. In general, educational and 
general revenues include all revenues except those from 
auxiliary enterprises such as residence halls, food services, 
student unions, college bookstores, and such services as 
barber shops. The higher the percent increase in educational 
and general revenues (in constant dollars), the more favorable 
the institution's financial position. 

'3. Percent Change in Revenues from Tuition and Fees (Constant 
Dollars) , 

This indicator measures the direction and degree of change in 
revenues from tuition and fees, and indicates the institution's 
ability to increase revenues derived from this source. 
Revenues can be increased by increasing both enrollment and 
tuition . 

4. Percent\ Change in Net Tuition and Fees Revenues 

in Net Tuition and Fee Revenues indicates the 

iship between an institution's expenditures on 

lolarships and fellowships and the revenues obtained from 
tuition and fee charges. The larger the increase in net 
revenues from tuition and fees, the more favorable the 
institution's financial position. 

5. Percent Change in Educational and Gener al Expenditures per 
FTE (Constant DoTJarTT 

Changes in expenditures (in constant dollars) for education and 
general operations per FTE student indicates the impact on 
expenditures of changes in enrollment level and inflation. A 
negative growth rate in this area is evidence of financial 
deterioration and reflects the impact of inflation on the 
institution . 

Secondary Indicators 

6. Contribution Ratio 

The contribution ratio is determined by dividing the total 
educational and general revenues by the total educational and 
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general expenditures. This ratio demonstrates the degree to 
which revenues contribute to expenditures. A ratio which is 
les£^ than LOO, and which has a negative annual change, is an 
indication of financial deterioration in the institution. 

7. Percent Change in Revenues Compared to Percent Change in 
Expenditures 

. This ratio, which is determined by subtracting the percent 

7 change in expenditures from the percent change in revenues, 

indicates the degree and direction (positive or negative) of the 
gap between revenues and expenditures. A consistently 
negative difference would show that expenditures continually 
outstrip revenues, a sign of unfavorable financial position. 

NOTE: In the next three indicators, total revenues have been 
divided into several component categories (see also indicators 2 
and 3) to determine the impact of each of those components on 
overall revenue changes. In addition, aU revenue- change 
figures are computed on the basis of constant dollars , 
determined from the Higher Education Price Index base year of 
1967. Thus, the inflated totals for 1973-74 and 1974-75 are 
reduced to 1967 dollars, and the real change in revenues is 
^ determinable. 

8. Percent Change in Total Revenues Including Auxiliary 
Revenues (GonltantT^oUars) 

The direction and degree of changes in all revenues is 
measxired by the percent change in total revenues. This 
category includes educational and general revenues (indicator 
2), as well as such auxiliary revenues as sports and cultural 
offerings. 

9. Percent Change in Revenues from Private Gifts (Constant 
Dollars) 

Private gifts are considered influential to an institution's 
revenue position if the total gifts received provide over 5 
percent of the total revenues . 

10 . Percent Chang e in Revenues from Federal Government Sources 
^ (Constant Dollars) 

Funds from federal government sources are considered 
important to the overall revenue position of an institution if 
those funds account for 5 percent or more of the otal 
revenues . 
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U. Educational and General Revenues Per FTE Student 

The rftkuonship between current revenues and changes in 
enrollment and inflation is shown by the ratio of educational and 
general revenues to FTE students. StabiHty or grov/th in this 
rxffure indicate that current revenue growth is keeping pace 
with growth m enrollment and inflation . 

12. Percent Ch^ge in FTE between 1973-1974 and 1974-1975 

The percent change in FTE indicates the direction and degree 
Of changes in full-time equivalent enrollment. 

13. Percent Change in Expenditure for Instruction 

Increajes or decreases in funds spent for instruction indicate 
Uie ability of an institution to maintain current levels of 
instruction . 

toeaS'^fes ~ ^g^owships as a Percent of Total FTE 

Ji? total FTE expenditures spent on scholarships 

and fellowships reflects the relationship between total 
. , expenditures per student and expenditures for student aid A 
large percent of total funds expended for student aid could 
indicate the need to attract students by subsidizing a portion of 
their ccsts, and could mdicate a deteriorating educational and 
riscu progfram . 

15. Debt«Service Coverage 

The debt-service coverage ratio is the total revenues derived 
from tuition and auxiliary services divided by the total 
principal and mterest payments to determine the number of 
T^A^. '•^^enue will cover the required annual 
repayment of debt. A high coverage ratio would indicate a 
favorable situation in the institution's financial health. 

Jit •''^ California's independent college- and universities 

5^u"' l«^^^«ly stable financial heiti.. (It should be 
SRoS, *^ f ?^ sutanent and the following generalizations are 
f preliminary m nature, as they are based upon only two 
w!?^;^^.^""'*^' analysis ) Of the institutions studied ^^irty 
were rated as excellent or good for at least two-thirds of the finan- 

pJSJf ^ majority of good and excellent scores. 

Eight institutions were rated excellent in -nearly every cateeorv 
with only five or fewer indicators not classilied as showing excellent 
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In general, the indicators show that thirty institutions have a 
positive relationship between revenues and expenditures, with 
annual revenues larger than expenditures, and with revenues 
increasing more rapidly than expenditures . In addition , the level of 
expenditures per student at these institutions was high. Therefore, 
as well as being stable and healthy fiscal operations , these colleges 
and universities were among the most competitive in terms of their 
ability to offer fully funded educational programs and services . 



Table 55 

NIMBER OF INSTITUTIONS BY ESTIMATED CURRENT STRENGTH 

1975-1976 



Excellent-Good Good-Fair Fai^-Poor 

39 15 14 



Fewer than half of sixty-eight institutions participating in the study 
were considered to be in poor financial condition. Of these, 
fourteen colleges exhibited generally poor financial condition. Two 
of these fourteen appeared to be on the verge of failure when judged 
by the indicators of financial stability. 85/ Each had ten poor 
scores, with one institution rated poor in Tour of the five primary 
indicators, the other earning poor scores in all tv^e. These two 
institutions in particular were operating on budgets which had 
greater expenditures than revenues, and the gap between revenues 
and expenditures had increased generally over the two-year period 
of the study. These tendencies were also exhibited by the other 
twelve schools receiving poor financial ratings, although not to the 
same degree as the two weakest institutions. As might be expected, 
all fourteen institutions rated low in their expenditures per student! 
Thus, in contrast to the institutions in stable financial coudition, 
these schools were unab'- to offer fully funded educational 
programs . 

Finally, there was a group of fifteen independent institutions whose 
absolute scores did not reveal either overall strength or weakness, 
and therefore no real conclusions could be drawn regarding them. 
In the future. Commission staff should be able to analyze this group 
is^ greater depth separating it into categories of schools on their way 
up or down financially, or those that are holding their own. It 
should be noted that one of the institutions in this group reported a 
debt-service coverage ratio of less than one. While its other 
indicators were judged to be either good or fair, this institution may 
soor experience serious financial difficulties . 
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Conclusions 

An assessment of the available financial data for individual 
institutions for the two-year period, 1973-74 and 1974-75, offers the 
following conclusions: 

L The 'majority of the independent colleges and universities 
ia California seem to be in relatively stable financial 
condition, as their annual revenues exceed expenditures 
and they are able to offer fully funded educational 
programs and services. This stable health covers the 
range of different types of institutions, from the large, 
comprehensive university to the small, specialised college.. 
Current State and federal policies of fundi^ig student 
assistance programs has directly contributed to this 
condition. In the absence cf such programs, the stable 
financial health within the independent sector would not 
exist. 

2. Institutions with a weak financial status are found in 
almost every group, although they are most prevalent 
among LibeM Arts Colleges III (with enrollments under 
1,000), Liberal Arts Colleges I (with selective admission 
standards), and Bible Colleges. 

3. Two of the independent institutions surveyed appear to be 
on the verge of failure when judged by the indicators of 
financial stability. These two institutions are operating on 
budgets with significantly greater expenditures than 
revenues , and the gap between revenues and expenditures 
increased during the two years under review . There is no 
evidence to indicate that State policy or actions have 
contributed to the financial situation of these institutions . 




Svunmary of Chapter 



The analysis of the financial condition of independent California 
institutions was conducted on three levels : (1) general trends for aU 
independent institutions; (2) comparative trends for different types 
of institutions; and (3) estimates of the overall condition of each 
institution in the Commission's survey. 

Although some institutions have experienced a significant decline in 
enroBments, the independent sector, as a whole, has increased 
enrollment levels during the past seven yeais. The decline in 
enrollment experienced in 1971 and 1972 was overcome through 
increased enrollments in the three subsequent years. The Liberal 
Arts Colleges I (with selective admission standards) , the Specialized 
Institutions, and the Bible Colleges and Schools of Theology 
experienced a decline in total enrollment during the seven-year 
period under review, as well as a major drop in the number of appli- 
cations for admission received. There apparently has been a slight 
decline in selectivity in admissions . Some of the independent 
institutions which have experienced a significant drop in the 
enrollment of undergraduate students have responded by 
dramatically increasing the number of post-baccalaureate students 
and/or the number of special academic offerings for non degree 
students. 

Faculty salaries at independent institutions have not kept pace with 
either faculty salaries at public four-year institutions or with the 
rise in the Consumer Price Index. In response to the need to limit 
expenditures , the independent institutions , as a group , have 
apparently increased the ratio of students to faculty. While the 
emptoyment level of full-time administrators has been maintained, 
there has been a reduction in clerical and other nonacademic staff. 
The primary area of retrenchment in staff has been concentrated ir 
the latter groups. While there is little evidence of a majcr 
retrenchment in faculty staffing, the^e is considerable evidence of 
tighter budgets and steady financial erosion, as indicated by the 
limitations on faculty salary increases and by reductions in 
nonacademic staff. This trend is particularly true for the Liberal 
t "s Colleges III (with enrollments under 1,000). 

Detailed information concerning current fimd revenues and 
expenditures is limited to the two-year period, 1973-74 through 1974- 
75. During this time, current revenues in the independent sector 
kept pace with enrollment growth and inflation. The Liberal Arts 
Colleges, particularly those with enrollments under 1,000 (III), 
demonstrated the largest degree of financial strain in their current 
fund operations. The New, Non-traditional Institutions, the Bible 
Colleges and Schools of Theology, and the Liberal Arts Colleges III 
(with enrollments under 1,000) derive a large percent of their 
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educational and general revenues from private gifts. These 
institutions, particularly the New, Non- traditional Institutions, are 
vulnerable ,if economic conditions should woi^sen and/or if the 
^ attitudes of their donors should change . 

While the majority of the chief executive officers are optimistic about 
the future of their institutions, there were some common areas of 
concern expressed by a minority of the respondents. These 
included: inability to maintain and improve facilities and equipment, 
dimin ution of alumni interest and financial contributions, weakenijig 
of morale or espirit de corps of faculty, -inability to maintain and 
improve public service activities , and weakening financial condition . 
These concerns were expressed most frequentiy by the smaU Liberal ■< 
Arts Colleges III (with enrollments under 1,000) and the Specialized 
Institutions. However, almost every t3rpe of institution reported 
losing ground in the maintenance and improvement of facilities and 
equipment . 

In estimating the overall condition of each institution in the survey, 
Commission staff concluded that the majority of the independent 
colleges and universities in California are in relatively stable 
financial condition. (The conclusion discussed in this paragraph is 
tentative and preliminary in nature because it is based upon only two 
years of current fund analysis.) Well over half of the institutions 
demonstrate good to excellent stability and health. Moreover, this 
stable condition covers the range of independent institutions, from 
the large, comprehensive university to the small, speciali2ed coUege. 
Institutions with a weak financial status are found in almost every 
group, although they are mopt prevalent among the Liberal Arts 
Colleges III (with enrollments under 1,000), Liberal Arts Colleges I 
(with selective admission standards), and Bible Colleges. 

Current State and federal policies of funding student assistance pro- 
grams has contributed directiy to the stable financial condition 
within the independent sector. In the absence of such programs, 
this financial health would not exist. 
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CHAPTER 5 



A LOOK AT THE FUTUJIE IN ENROLLMENT LEVELS 

Changing enrollment levels are an important concern for 
independent institutions, as student tuition pa3nnents provide the 
major source of revenue for most. Moreover, State policy toward 
both public and independent colleges and universities is based upon 
certain assumptions about future enrollment levels. Many state 
governments throughout the nation are faced with the problem of 
decreasing enrollment in postsecondary education, and the need to 
lay off teachers and curtail educational services. The future 
enrollment picture in California is not as pessimistic as that 
nationwide: (1) California has a younger population than most 
eastern States; (2) California institutions, compared to those in 
other states, have traditionally attracted a larger percent of older 
freshman students (above the age of 20) and are therefore less 
dependent upon the 18-year-old high school graduate; and (3) 
California has a net influx of out-of-sUte students. 

.The available " data on the SUte's ^.^julation trends create 
considerable uncertainty about future enrollment levels. The 
foUowing analysis will consider: (1) population projections for 18- 
year-old high school graduates, (2) population projections for the 
20-24 year-old age group, (3) the changing composition of the 
potential student body, and (4) enrollment projections for public 
postsecondary institutions. Consensus generalizations will be 
offered based upon the available data in these areas . 

High School Graduates 

Population projections for the 18-year-old high-school graduate 
group in California show a slight increase until 1979, followed by a 
steady decrease during each of the next six years. A report from 
the American Council on Education projects an 8 percent decrease in 
the number of 18- year-olds in California in 1985, compared to the 
number in 1975. 86/ Information provided by the State Department 
of Finance concerning 18-year-old graduates of public and private 
high schools, projects a 10 percent decrease from 1975 to 1985. 
Using 1975 as a base year, the index for California public high 
school graduates is as follows : 87/ 



Proj«et«d C»llfonila Hl(h School Gradu«CM I,97S-aS 



1975 100 

1976 100 

1977 101 

1978 104 

1979 105 

1980 104 



1981 102 

1982 101 

1983 95 

1984 91 

1985 90 
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Despite the decrease in the number of 18-year-olds in California, 
the American Council on Education concluded that, given the 
expected population shifts and migpration trends , there will be little 
significant change in freshmen enrollment levels in California during 
the next ten years. 88/ The Council's report projected a 5.4 
percent larger freshmen enrollment in 1985 than in 1975. While the 
migration of students into the State may negate the decrease in the 
number of 18-year-old Califomians ; it should be noted that most of 
the freshmen mi£p:*ating into California were enrolled in public 
institutions in 1975 . 89/ 



The 20-24 Year-Old Age Group 

Population projections for the 20-24 year-old age group in California 
show a 9 percent increase during the next five years, with a 
leveling off in the size of this age group in approximately 1984 . 90/ 
Infonnation provided by the State Department of Finance projects a 
subsequent decrease from 1984 to 1989, with the 20-24 year-old age 
group approximately the same size in 1989 as in 1975. Considering 
the 1975 population as the base year, the age group iadexes for 
California are as follows: 91/ 



Projtcttd Ku«b«r of Califoraia 20-24 T-ar Olds 
1975-1990 

20-2^ 7t»t olas 20-24 ye»r aidi 

1975 100 1983 109 

976 100 1984 09 

1" 1985 108 

'!f 102 1986 107 

9,9 104 1987 105 

«'? 1" 198« 102 

•981 107 1989 100 

1982 108 1990 57 



-The projected 9 percent increase through 1984, with a subsequent 9 
percent decrease through 1989, will not be spread evenly among the 
various regions and cities in California. Nine major cities will 
experience more rapid growth in this age group than will the State 
as a whole, with Anaheim, Oxnard, and Santa Rosa gprowing by 
more than 35 percent during the next ten years. 92/ Only three 
cities will have a slower growth rate among the TO-24 year-old 
group than the State average: Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and 
Fresno . Given the larger population of Los Angeles , the totals from 
this city tend to distort statewide population projections. In 
California, excluding Los Angeles, the 20-24 year-old age group is 
projected to increase by 15 percent in the next seven years, and, in 
1990, is projected to be 10 percent larger than in 1975. 93/ 



Changing^ Composition of Stude^it Body 

Population projections for the 15-24 year-old age group in California 
indicate an increasing proportion of nonwhite residents and a 
decreasing proportion of white residents during the next 15 years. 
By 1985, there will be 39 percent more nonwhite residents in this 
age group than there was in 1975, while the white resident 
population will be approximately the same as that in 1975 . 



California Resident Population 
in 15-24 Age Group 

1975 1980 1985 1990 

Nonwtiite Resident Population iu 

13-24 Age Group 100 121 139 146 

White Resident Population in 

15-24 Age Group 100 104 100 90 

Source: National Planning Association, Regional Economic Projection 
Series . Section 302, p. 676. 

A second important trend affecting enrollment levels is the 
increasing tendency for individuals over the age of 24 to enroU in a 
college or university. In 1976 approximately 45 percent of the 
undergraduate students in the public segments were age 25 or 
older. This represents a 10 percent increase from 1972, when 
approximately 35 percent of the undergraduate students were age 
25 or older. While the variables affecting the participation rate of 
individuals beyond the traditional college age are numerous and im- 
possible to predict, it seems clear that a larger number of adxilts 25 
years of age or older will enroll in postsecondary institutions within 
the next ten years . 



Enrollment Projections for Public Postsecondary Institutions 

Enrollment projections for public postsecondary education during 
the next two decades show a kveling off of total (headcount) 
enrollments during the 1980s, followed by a gradual increase 
beginning in 1990, Information provided by the State Department of 
Finance indicates that most of the enrollment growth during the 
next ten years wiU be in the Community Colleges, with the four- 
year institutions maintaining basically stable enrollment levels. 
Using 1975 as a base year, the projected undergraduate enrollment 
in the public segments is as follows: 94/ 
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Projected Ejirollmeiits for Public Postsecoadary Institutions in 

California, 1975-1985 





University of 
California 


California State 
University and 
Colleges 


California 
Community 
Colleges 


1975 


lOjO 


100 


loo 


1976 


99 


109 


98 


1977 


98 


100 


102 


1978 


98 


l*- 


105 


1979 


98 


101 


109 


1980 


99 


101 


110 


1981 


99 


102 


113 


1982 


100 ^ 


102 


115 


1983 


100 


101 


116 


1984 


100 


100 


117 


1985 


101 V. 


99 


117 



In 1980, it is projected that tiie number of undergpraduates aged 25 
and over in public institutions wHl equal or surpass the number of 
those 24 years of age and under. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the California enrollment projections do not forecast a 
reduction in total enrollments during the next two decades . 95/ 



Conclusions 

Several conclusions concerning future enrollment levels can be made 
using the available data for California population trends . 

• The number of students enrolled in postsecondary education in 
California is likely to increase until at least 1984. An 
increasing proportion of these students will attend on a part* 
time basis and, consequently, there probably will be a 
decrease in the number of FTE students . 

f During the next eight years, there will be a decrease in the 

• number of 18-year-old high school graduates in California. 
However, given expected population shifts and migration 

, trends, this decrease will probably not result in a significant 
reduction in freshman enrollment levels. 




♦ During the next eight years , there will be an increase in the 
number of individuals in the 20-24 year-old age group, with an 
increasing proportion of these individuals being nonwhite 
ethnic minorities. If the participation rate within this age 
group remains constant, postsecondary enrollments can be 
expected to increase until at least 1985. The burden will rest 
on the educational institutions to provide academic programs to 
meet the needs of students from ethnic minority communities. 



FIGURE 1 

AGE COMPOSITION OF ACTUAL AND PROJECTED UNDERGRADUATE EjNROLbMENTS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGES; AND THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITf COLLEGES 1960-2000 
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• To the extent that colleges draw students primarily from their 
immediate region, the independent institutions in the Los 
Angeles area are vulnerable to a drop in eni^oUment. It should 
be noted that approximately 100 independent colleges are in 
Los Angeles County, as well as five State Ui^iversity campuses 
and one University caippus . 

During the next eight yeass, institutions in states such as 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
IQincis , will suffer major reductions in numbers of students , 
empty classrooms, and/or the need for faculty layoffs caused 
by enrollment declines. 96/ California will not be faced with a 
similar future during the next eight years . 

» , 

The future enrollment picture in California for the next eight years 
is unclear. While total (headcount) enrollments will gradually 
increase, the FTE (full-time equivalent) enrollments will probably 
decrease. It can be expected that some campuses within both the 
public and independent segments will experience a significant 
reduction in the number of students and/or the need for faculty 
layoffs caused by a decline in FTE enrollment. However, there is 
no evidence to indicate this development will be widespread, or that 
it will affect more than a few campuses in each of the four-year 
segments . 
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CHAPTER 6 

i 

SPECIAL CONCERNS ABOUT PUBLIC POLICY 

Many comp|px aspects of public policy affect the financial and 
educational ^alth of California's independent colleges and univer- 
sities. Amcng the policy issues of particular importance for the 
independent \sector are: 

1. thi public policy to provide increased educational and 
employment opportunities for ethnic minorities, women, 
ana individuals with disabilities ; 

2. the\public policy to develop detailed information about 
various aspects of the operation of postsecondary in- 
stitutions in order to improve the coordination of the 
several segments of postsecondary education ; 

* 3. the public policy to require expanded information 
disclosure by public officials and governing board 
members; 

4. ithe public policy to charge no or only low tuition at the 
^University and State University and no tuition charges at 
the Community Colleges ; 

i 

5. the public policy to expand off-campus degree programs; 
4nd 

6. t|ie"public policy for more strict environmental control. 

Each of th^e public policies has a direct impact on the independent 
sector of poistseeondary education in Cgdifomia. 



Increased Educational and Employment Opportunities 

i 

During the bast fifteen years, the federal and state governments 
have enacte^ a scries of legislative reforms intended to address 
important sotial needs. Without questioning the desirability of this 
legislation^ ijt should be noted that most of it has an impact on the 
budgets of postsecondary institution ^ . There are two general kinds 
of govemmehtal programs—those specifically intended to regulate 
colleges andi tiniversities as educational institutions, and those 
whose impacti on educational institutions comes as a by-product of 
their business functions as employer, purchaser, and/or con- 
tractor. 
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Among the social reform programs are those concerning equal 
employment opportunity, affirmaiive action, age discrimination, and 
physically handicapped discrimination. These programs apply to 
educational institutions primarily as business entities, and are 
intended to eliminate past hiring and advancement inequities based 
on sex, race, age, or physical capabilities. The costs of imple- 
menting these reforms include increased administrative activities for 
program development and implementation, recordkeeping and 
reporting of efforts towards implementation by both administration 
and faculty, and legal advice detailing the kinds of efforts towards 
implementing reform which will be considered in compliance with the 
goals of specific programs. All of these activities are increased 
burdens on the administrative capacities of colleges and 
universities, requiring either addition^ staff or the reduction of 
Administrative activities in educational functions. These two 
alternatives result in, respectively, direct dollar increases in the 
operating budget, or costs to the quality of the administration of 
educational programs. 

Some of the programs intended to expand educational and 
employment opportunities also impact on collies and universities as 
educational institutions. Recruitment ef forte ,* physical plant and 
facilities modifications^ and staff support inay have to be redirected 
in order to recruit and assist handicapped, older,* disadvantaged, 
or female students. All of the additional costs mentioned above 
would exist, as well as capital costs for physical plant modifications 
and additional salary or training costs for special staff necessary to 
make education accessible to aU of these special groups. 

Among the examples of this type of legislation are: 

Nondiscrimination for Ph^cally Handicapped Persons 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 includes ""require- 
ments for non<-discrxminatiLn in recruitment, admission, and 
treatment of handicapped [students] in postsecondary edu- 
cation programs and activities." PrograiQs and activities of 
colleges and universities must be operated so that students 
with impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills are provided 
services in the most integrated setting appropriate. The 
greatest cost impact of these regulations are anticipated in the 
areas of campus and physical access , and for specially trained 
or qualified interpreters. 

Affirmative Action \ 

Executive Order 11246 (as issued in 1965 and amended in 1967 
by Execudve Order 11375) sought to "insure equal opportunity 
for all persons, without regard to race, creed, color, national 
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origin, or sex employed or seeking einplo3nnent with govern- 
ment contractors," subcontractors, or with contractors 
performing under federally assisted construction contracts. 
Further, the employer is required "to make additional efforts 
to recruit, employ, and promote qualified members of groups 
formerly excluded, even if that exclusion cannot be traced to 
particular discriminatory actions on the part of the employer." 
The impact of affirmative action regulations on postsecondary 
institutions include increased administrative costs for program 
development and implementation, recruitment, and record* 
keeping and reporting. 

Equal Employment Oppo rtunity 

Title VII of thecjCivil liights Act of 1964, as amended by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, includes regu- 
lations vrhich make it unlawf-il "to discriminate against any 
individual with respect to compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of emptoyment because of such individual's race, 
color, religion , sex or national origin . " Employers are 
required to make and preserve over time "such records 
relevant to the determinations of whether urlawful emplo3nnent 
practices have been or are being committed" and submit 
reports as prescribed by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Cominission. The main cost to institutions of higher education 
are in additional or modified recordkeeping functions. Other 
possible, although not inherent, costs include legal fees as a 
result of .claims brought against the institution, and the 
liability for back pay if charges of unlawful employment 
practices are upheld. 

Equal Pay 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 required equal compensation for jobs 
of the same or closely related character, whether performed by 
men or women. These provisions apply to "employees engaged 
in equal work on jobs the performance of which requires equal 
skill, effort and responsibility, and which are performed 
under similar working conditions . " Pay differentials based on 
seniority, merit, or productivity that are applied equally to 
both sexes do not violate the wqual pay provision. The only 
cost resulting from this federal law would be the one-time 
increase to eliminate the wage differential between men and 
women . 

Age Discrirunatio n 

Current California law prohibits actions "to refuse to hi ^ or 
employ, or to discharge, dismiss, reduce, suspend, or demote 



any individual over the age of 40 on the grounds of age," and 
extends the protection- of anti-age discrimination legislation to 
individuals over 65, who previously had not been covered. 
With mandatory retirement prohibited, postsecondary insti- 
tutions may be affected in two ways: (1) continued 
employment of high seniority, highly paid faculty could 
increase overall salary costs, and (2) with fewer faculty 
positions being vacated, the flexibility for finding positions to 
implement affirmative action policies is lin?'" ?d. 

In addition to these specific legislative reforms intended to expand 
educational and employment opportunities for ethnic minorities, 
women, and persons with disabilities, there have also been several, 
more general legislative reforms affecting all employees at 
postsecondary institutions. These reform programs involve 
compensation regulations, including wage-and-hour standards, 
unemployment compensation, Social Security tax increases, and 
retirement benefiy regulations. Generally, the costs of these 
ptx>grams directly affect those specific items in the operating 
budget. Increases in the minimum wage, maximum taxable earnings 
(for Socitu Security purposes) and in the Social Security tax- 
contributi*.- i-ate, all have an important impact on college and uni- 
versity budgets. Over time, the dollar costs of maintaining a 
constant level in terms of numbers of both faculty and nonacademic 
staff have increased dramatically because of these compensation 
requirements. It can be argued that because of the labor-intensive 
nature of the higher education enterpjase, increased employment 
taxes have a greater impact on the educational sector than on the 
business sector. 

The public policy to expand educational and employment oppor- 
tunities for nontraditional students, while also improving minimum 
standards for employees, has "contributed substantially to the 
instability of costs at . . . institutions from year to year and thus 
(has] compounded their difficulties in financial management and 
budgeting." 97/ These programs are particularly significant for 
independent colleges and universities , as they have little flexibility 
within a budget year to raise prices to generate new funds and are 
constantly searching for additional sources of funds needed to 
maintain current levels of operation . 

The public postsecondary institutions can more easily meet the costs 
of compliance with the several new federal and State regulations 
because they are eligible for State aid in the form of increased 
budget fur ding, postponement of compliance (particularly where the 
State is the enforcement agency), or services provided at the 
State's cost but not charged to the institution's budget. In 
contrast, independent institutions in California are constitutionally 
ineligible for any direct aid from the State. Thus^ with the 




continual increase in the costs of these programs, independent 
institutions will either need to find major new sources of funding or 
divert more and more of the budget designated for educational 
programs to the administration and financing of compliance efforts . 
The smaller independent colleges, with limited administrative staff, 
are particularly affected by compliance requirements. 



Increased Information Reporting Requirements 

The information-reporting requirements for postsecondary insti- 
tutions have increased dramatically during the past ten years. 
Federal agencies, particularly the Education Division of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, have expanded their 
demands for detailed information about various aspects of the 
operation of postsecondary institutions. An example of these 
information requests is the Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS). This annual survey gathers detailed information 
conceniing degrees conferred, coUege and university libraries, 
financial matters, enrollment, institutional characteristics, faculty 
salaries, fringe benefits, and tenure. In the 1977-78 survey, the 
questionnaire included eighty-five pages of definitions and tables to 
be completed by the coUege administrators. 

On the State level, the Postsecondary Education Commission has 
become a major source of requests for information from Cahfomia 
colleges and universities . In carrying out the many responsibilities 
assigned to it by the Legislature, the Commission has increased the 
information- reporting requirements placed upon college adminis- 
trators. To illustrate, a twenty-page questionnaire was distributed 
to each of the independent institutions in order to gather the data 
utilized in the analysis presented in this report. Most of the 
research performed by the Commission staff necessarily includes 
requests for information from the public and/or independent 
coUeges and universities . 

The most important implication of this development is the increased 
cost to all postsecondary institutions for researching, maintaining, 
and filing the data requested by the federal and State governments . 
98/ Public institutions are eligible for State aid in the form of 
increased budget funding to meet such costs. Indepeiident 
institutions are not, however, and as the information reporting 
requirements increase, the cost of compliance becomes an 
increasingly significant problem. 
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Expanded Information Disclosure by Public Officials and Trustees 

Trustee liability and conflict-of-interest restrictions may hamper 
the ability of independent institutions to recniit able leadership. 
Although the laws governing: the actions of txustees of nonpublic 
iQstitutions have not changed , new requirements and restrictions 
reg^ding financial disclosure and conflicts-of-interest for *)ublic 
officials and trustees may lead to a stricter interpretation of 
existing regulations for private institutions . 

Under current law, trustees of independent and public institutions 
are required to act in "highest good faith" towards their trusts, to 
avoid commitments or transactions which might adversely affect 
their beneficiaries, and to disclose assumption of trust or other 
responsibilities adverse in nature to the activities of their 
beneficiaries. Moreover, trustees may not use trust property for 
personal profit. Should they violate this provision, they may be 
held accountable for all profits, and may be required to replace 
(with interest) any property they may have disposed of. Further, 
a trustee can be held responsible for the wrongful acts of a co- 
trustee to which he/she consented, or which, bjr negligence , 
he/she enabled the latter to commit. Finally, a memEer can be 
found guilty of fraud against the beneficiary of a trust should any 
of the above provisions be violated. 99/ 

With the passage of the Fair Political Practices Act of 1974, 
California now requires f\ili disclosure before appointment or 
confirmation of upper-level governmental officials, as weU as 
members of commissions and public governing boards and 
institutions. Private educational institutions may find Civil Code 
regulations of trustee activities iaterpreted more strictly in order to 
guarantee their beneficiaries the same infurmation rights as those of 
public institutions . The precedent for government oversight of 
nonpublic trusts exists in the Attorney General's responsibility to 
protect the interests of the beneficiaries of charit^tble trusts, a 
classification under which many independent insv^tutions fall. 
Should independent institutions fail co comply with the stricter 
interpretations of trustee responsibility, they may become liable for 
State sxiits charging fraudulent trustee activities. 

Until recently, independent institutions have not found trustee 
regulations or their enforcement to be deterrents in attracting able 
trustees. However, a changing social climate has created a desire 
for full information regarding the financial commitments of and 
influences on officials in decision-making positions . The traditional 
pool of trustees for both public and independent institutions has 
been, in large part, made up of leaders in the business community. 
These people usually have extensive personal financial resources 
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and commitments, as well as corporate financial involvement in a 
variety of areas . They are sensitive to disclosure requirements and 
conflict-of-interest restrictions on two- levels. First, they dislike 
revealing the sources and kinds of financial resources that they or 
their business havv,, second, they may also feel some resentment at 
having^ to reveal these commitments in order to serve on voluntary, 
nonprofit boards. Further, the trend towards stricter interpre- 
tation of trustee responsibility may lead to increased personal 
liability for losses to trust or endowment funds or deficit budgets 
incurred in the operation of an institution. The combination of 
disclosure requirements and personal risk may cause traditional 
candidates to make themselves 'inavailable for the public-serrnce 
trust boards of independent colleges and universities . 



No or Low Tuition in Public Postrecondary Institutions 

Current public policy in California provides for no tuition for 
students attending Community Colleges, and no or low tuition for 
students attendiDjir public four-year institutions. An important 
result of this pciicy is to guarantee a substantial tuition differential 
between public and independent institutions, as the tuition charges 
at the latter are more directly tied to the costs of instruction . The 
independent sector has not been adversely affected by this policy 
on tuition because the SUte's student- assistance programs, 
particularly the State Scholarship Program, has provided an 
effective means to reduce the tuition gap for eligible students 
desiring to attend an independent institution. To maintain a strong 
independent sector, a fully funded State Scholarsh.-Lp Program 
therefore should be considered a necessary component of the public 
policy to maintain no or low tuition in public postsecondary institu- 
tions. 100/ 



Expansion of Off -Campus Degree Programs by Public Institutions 

In the past six years, there has been a significant growth in the 
number and variety of external degree programs offered by both 
public and independent postsecondary institutions. However, 
despite this rapid growth, there currently exists no policy 
consensus about how the programs should be administered and what 
costs and sources of funding are appropriate. 

The University of California, in 1971, aUocated $500,000 in special 
Regent's funds for the planning and implementation of a three-year 
pilot program of part-time/off-campus degree study. The pilot 
program was initiated in 1972-73 as the Extended University, and 
was funded through an allocation from the Regent's budget and 
V through approximately $375,000 of budgeted State funds reallocated 
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from regxilar student programs. The number of programs offered 
and students served expanded over the next two years, with a 
corresponding increase in State support. 



HISTORY OF EXTENDED UNIVERSITY 



Year 



Number of 
Pro grams 



Number of 
FTE Students 



Amount of 
State Support 



1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 



7 
19 
24 



120.9 
478.0 
749.0 
1,206.0 



$ 375,000 
806.949 
1,306,925 



The Extended University has not been funded throug^h State funds 
since the final year of the pilot program. The Governor has 
opposed continued State funding^, argpoingr that the University could 
operate the program with its own resources. The Legislative 
Analyst's Office hs'^ concuxred on this decision, arguing that 
additional State rejources 'should not be provided "pending 
clarification of the State's policies regarding adult learning.'' 101/ 

Prior to 1977, the external degree program developed by the 
California State University and Colleges was supported primarily 
from the Continuing Education Reserve Fund, which consists of 
surpluses in the self-supported Extension and sunimer school 
program budgets . A small amount of State fiinding was received in 
1973-74 and 1974-75 for prognm development and coordination on a 
statewide basis. However, the on-going cost? of instruction and 
administration were paid for almost entirely through user pajnnents 
(student fees) which, in 1976, ranged from $35 to $63 per semester 
unit (approximately 250 percent of the rate for fxiU- time/on -campus 
degree programs'). Students with demonstrated financial need have 
been eligible for a waiver (beyond the fee for the first unit) of aU 
or part of their total fees. This fee waiver program has been 
financed with State funds appropr;iated by the Legislature. 

In 1976, the Trustees of the State University decided to revise 
existing policy and to shift the financing of off-campus programs 
from the student to the State. 102/ This action followed a 
recommendation from the System's Commission on External Degree 
Programs that off-campus degn^ee granting programs "be supported 
by the State on the same basis as on-campus programs, except 
where :*uch programs are designed to serve special purposes." 103/ 
The 1978-79 Governor's Budget begins the implementation of ^is 
policy, providing General Fund support for off-campus degree 
programs . 
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The Legislative Analyst's Office has concluded that because General 
Fund support for off-campus degree programs maintained by the 
State University "is a major change in policy, with potential 
significant fisc^ and programmatic impact, we believe the entire 
issue merits thorough legislative review." 104 / Accordingly, the 
Legislative Analyst has recommended "that the Chancellor's Ofiice 
submit a comprehensive report to the Legislature by November 1, 
1979, detailing the 1978-79 experience with off-tampus 
instruction." 105 / 

Although the early 1970s saw a rather cautious and slow growth in 
the Stote University's involvement in external degree offerings, 
•^th present trend is in the direction of an accelerated increase in 
both the number of programs offered and in the number of students 
served." 106/ Enrollment in the external degree programs 
increased"?rom 517 students in Fall 1972 to 3,733 students in Fall 
1975. Thirteen State University campuses currently offer 
approximately 50 external degree programs, serving almost 1,800 
PTE students. 107/ 

The California Community Colleges are the most active of the public 
segments in the development and expansion of off- campus /degree- 
granting programs. In Fall 1975, 83 percent of all students in off- 
campus programs were registered in courses offered by Community 
Colleges. 108/ During the same year, the Community Colleges 
offered 87iroff-campns degree programs. While these programs are 
not funded directty by the State, they are financed through local 
Community College district taxes . 

Off-^campus, degree- granting programs are offered by sixteen 
independent institutions. 109/ Most of these programs lead to the 
baccalaureate and master^degree, and thus are not competitive 
with the programs offered by the Community Colleges. However, 
since the Stale University receives significant State fxmding for its 
off -campus programs, those offered by the independent institutions 
may be weakened. Under the previous arrangement, tuition for 
off-campus programs offered by independent institutions was 
competitive with that charged by public institutions, whose 
programs were also self -supporting. As tuition for the external 
degree programs of the pubhc institutions is eliminated or 
drastically reduced, competing programs in the independent sector 
may lose students. Those independent institutions which depend 
upon off-campus programs as an important source of revenue will be 
financially weakened. 

Two years ago, the Legislative Analyst argued that the SUte 
funding should not be provided for off-campus degree programs 
because, "as yet there is no consensus as to what the demand is, 
how the programs should be administered, who should be served, 
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and what costs and sources of funding are appropriate." UO/ While 
this policy has been changed with reg^d to the State University's 
off -campus degree programs, many of these questions are still 
unresolved. W During the coining year, it is important for the 
Commission and the other responsible agencies to address these 
questions and to consider the implications of this new policy for the 
financial condition of the independent institutions . 

Increased Environmental and Land-Use Concerns 

During the past ten years, local government's have become 
increasingly concerned with the environmental impact of land-use 
decisions, including population densities and kinds of use. Without 
questioning the desirability of a public policy of strict environ- 
mental control, it should be noted that such tightening of local 
controls has had an impact on independent postsecondary 
institutions. 

There are two kinds of institutional decisions which are affected by 
local government control-indecisions to expand enrollment, and 
decisions to expand physical plant. Local efforts to limit population 
density, and to control the traffic, noise, and other problems that 
come with population ^wth, have led to the imposition of 
enrollment limitations on some independent colleges in California. 
Moreover, restrictions on campus development have caused some 
institutions to have problems providing the facilities required to 
meet their educational objectives . 

Independent institutions dealing wiUi the financial stringencies of 
the 1970s and 1980s will have to find ways in which to offset 
continuing inflation This can be done by significant tuition 
increases and/or by greatly increased gift income. For many 
institutions, however, the most acceptable and feasible solution is 
to increase enrollments . 

In addition, independent institutions must maintain mipfmiiTn 
program depth in an economically feasible way. A number of 
studies show that economic feasibility in the 1980s will apparently 
require a 20:1 student/faculty ratio. In the past, fourteen students 
to each faculty member was considered economically and 
educationally sound. Thus, a college which once based the size of 
its faciilty size on the 14:1 ratio will be forced to increase its 
student body in order to achieve a 20:1 ratio. Increased growth 
will also permit an increased student/staff ratio, thereby reducing 
the currentiy high percentage of personnel costs in the operating 
budget. 

Without the ability to expand either the physical plant or student 
enrollment, some independent institutions may find it necessary to 
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curtail present programs below the level required for a liberal arts 
college and to raise tuition beyonH^ the reach of many potential stu- 
dents, thus forcing themselves xa a downward cycle of decreasing 
enrollments, program cuts, and loss of educational quality. 
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CHAPTER 7 



ALTERNATIVES IN STATE ASSISTANCE TO INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS • 

Previous chapters of this report have concluded that: (I) the 
independent colleges and universities in California make many 
important contributions and serve important public purposes; (2) 
while the majority of California's independent colleges and 
universities seem to be in stable financial condition, there is 
conjiderable evidence of tight budgets and steady financial erosion; 
and. <3) the State student-assistance programs, particularly the 
SUte Scholarship. Program, are of vital importance to the financial 
stability of the independent sector. 

The purposes of this chapter are: (1) to review the several 
alternative methods of providing financial assistance to independent 
institutions; (2) to evaluate the relative economic cost to the State 
of continuing its current policy of assisting independent institutions 
through the student aid programs; and (3) to offer general 
conclusions concerning policy, alternatives in State -assistance. 



Alternative Forms of Financial Assistance 

State financial assistance to independent postsecondary institutions 
can take four general forms: (1) direct grants to institutions; (2) 
direct grants for specific programs or purposes; (3) financial aid to 
students; and/or (4) indirect assistance. 112/ Many states use a 
combination of these forms of assistance. 

Direct grants to institutions may include either grants to all eKgible 
institutions (on the basis of ehroUment or degrees conferred) or 
grants to specified institutions. Several states currently provide 
some tjrpe of general institutional support to one or more 
independent colleges. Pennsylvania, for example, has provided 
direct financial assistance since the colonial period, and currently 
allocates approjdmately one-third of its higher education budget to 
independent, nonsectarian colleges. New York adopted the "Bundy 
aid" program in 1969, which provides independent institutions flat 
amounts of aid based on the number of degrees awarded annually. 
Illinois began a similar program in 1971, providing general assistance 
grants to independent institutions based on the number of full-time 
undergraduate students enrolled. 

Direct grants- for specific programs and purposes may include either 
service contracts (such as for the operation of a medical school) or 
project grants (such as for support of library activities). Many 
states offer direct support to independent medical or dental schools 




'^based on a iinit cost per student enrolled or per student enrolled 
above the enrollment for a base year." 113/ The purpose for this 
type of aid is to provide the least expensive method for the state to- 
train the supply of personnel required to meet the health care 
needs of its citizens. ' 

Programs of financial aid to students are the principal form of state 
aid to independent institutions throughout the nation. The primary 
purpose of these programs is to provide students access to and 
choice among various postsecondary alternatives, rather than to 
provide support to any particular kind of institution. The student 
aid programs include competitive scholarships based upon merit and 
need, noncompetitive tuition grants based upon need, and direct 
student loans. These programs are for students attending either 
public or independent institutions. Some states also maintain 
programs for tuitiox!i**offset ffants, which are intended to offset the 
difference in tuition rates between public and independent insti- 
tutions. 

Th^'^e are several types of indirect assistance progn^ams utilized by 
states, including tax benefits for institutions (such as exemption 
fror! property, sales, and excise taxes) and tax benefits for * 
individuals who make donations to educational institutions. Some 
states allow independent institutions, to participate in centralized 
state purchasing programs, providing the financial benefits of 
large* volume purchases. States have also established educational 
facilities authorities which are authorized to provide long-term 
construction loans to independent institutions. 114/ Two states have 
granted independent institutions the right to use eminent domain in 
condemnation proceedings. 



Advantages/Disadvantages of the Forms of Assistance 

Direct financial assistance to independent institutions, particularly 
that^hich takes die form of contracts for programs or educational 
services, gives a state the ability to fund specific functions of 
independent institutions and to control appropriations according to 
the level of services needed. When the pi.blic institutions are close 
to the limits of their papacity, direct aid to independent institutions 
may be the most cost-effective method of utilizing limited state 
fxmds. "Productivity pajnnents" based on the number of students 
enrolled or on the number of degrees awarded may be lees 
expensive to a state than large capital expenditures to increase the 
capacities of public institutions. 

There are disadvantages for independent institutions in accepting 
direct state appropriations. The most imfportant of these is the 
difficulty of maintaining institutional independence. Institutions 
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Which receive direct grants become accountable for the utilization of 
these funds. Restrictions or giiidelines on the use of state funds 
i»ay be regarded as an infringement on the freedom of an 
independent institution to operate as i'. aees best. As independent 
institutions become increasingly dependent on direct state appro- 
priations as a source of. funding, the distinction between a public 
and, an independent institution becomes blurred. Moreover, direct 
' appropriations are not necessarily related to student need. 

Providing financial assistiance through state student-assistance 
. programs is a" reasonable means of financing postsecondary 
education in that it allows the educational consumer— the student—t 
to decide which institution should receive public funds. Student-", 
assistance progtains allow the state's colleges and universities to 
compete constructively , and encourage institutions to meet the 
educational demands of students. Such programs also promote 
institutional independence and limit the need for a state to require 
direct accountability from the -independent sector. One criticism of 
this form of state aid is that the encouragement of a comprehensive, 
free-marker atmosphere for all of postsecondary education may 
. result in less diversity among institutiohs . Colleges may attempt to 
be attractive to the majority of students, resulting in programs with 
wide general appeal and the elimination of diverge, special- interest 
offerings. , ' ' 

State Assistance in California 

California finances postsecondary education primarily through 
direct support for public institutions. During the past ten years, 
approximately 95 percent of the State funds allocated for 
postsecondary education went to the three public segments as direct 
State support. . (See Table 56.) In 1976-77, the State expended 
approximately $? billion for postsecondary education. The Student 
Aid Commission received less tlian 4 percent of this total, to be 
util^ed in financial assistance for students. Of the total authorized 
funffing, the University of California received 37.6 percent, the 
California State University and Colleges 33.2 percent, and the 
CaHfomia Commpiity Colleges 25.5 percent. 

State assistance to independent institutions in California is 
^ primarily through student financial aid. Approximately 2 percent of 
the State funds expended for postsecondary education during the 
past ten years have been received by the independent institutions 
Ihrough student financial assistance programs. In 1976-77, the 
independent colleges received $47 million, through these programs-- 
appfoximately 2.6 percent of the total $2 billion expended in State 
support for postsecondary education in California. The indepen- 
dent institutions also receive indirect assistance through the 
issuance of tax-exempt bonds for facilities construction, as well as 
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Table 56 



TOTAL CALIFORNIA STATE FUNDS 
EXPENDED FOR POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 
(Operating Expenses) . 
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through the right of eminent domain and an exemption from 
property taxation. Direct g^rants to independent institutions are 
explicitly prohibited by the California Constitution. Article IX 
Section 8 states that: 

No public money shall ever be appropriated for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, or any 
school not under the exclusive control of the officers of 
the public schools; nor shall any sectarian or 
denominational doctrine be taught, or instruction thereon 
be permitted, directly or indirectly, in any <3t the common 
schools of this State. ' 

provision, Article XVI, Section 3, provides that no money 
shall be appropriated for the purpose or benefit of any institution 
"not under the exclusive management and control of the State as a 
state institution 

In 1970 there was an unsuccessful attempt to revise this 
constitutional prohibition of direct aid. The previous year, the 
Constitution Revision - Commission proposed amending the State 
. Constitution so that "the Legislature may provide for aid to 
nonprofit institutions of higher education, but only for a 
nonsectarian, educational, public purpose." 115/ Assemblyman W. 
Craig Biddle introduced Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 47 
in March 1970. This bill, as drafted by the Association of 
Independent California' Colleges and Universities, reflected the 
recommendation of the Constitutional Revision Commission. ACA 47 
passed the. Assembly, but it failed oassage in the Senate bv one 
vote. 116/ 

An Evaluatiop of California's Student Assistance Programs 

Two issues to be considered in an evaluation of California's policy 
of providing financial assistance to students attending independent 
institutions are: (1) compared to the educatio- -Q* costs at pubHc 
institutions in California, have these programs pr^vi^d for 
efficient utilization of the State's educational resources, and (2) 
compared to the fina n cial support provided to independent 
institutions in other states, is the State of California providing a 
reasonable amount of financial support per student educated in the 
independent sector? 

The SUte student-assistance programs in California have provided 
for an effective utilization of the financial resources available for 
postsecondary education. The average scholarship award to 
students attending an independent institution has been lower each 
year than the average educational coit per FTE student enrolled in 
the State University . ' JMe available data and researcli methods 
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utilized in determining "costs of instruction'' at public institutions 
are not sufficiently refined to allow specific coiiparisons of 
educational costs, U7/ it is clear that the State subsidy provided to 
students attetidinglndependent institutions has been roughly equal 
to>. or somewhat lower than, the average State support provided for 
students at the State University and Colleges* Moreover, during 
the past three years, the average cost to the State per FTE student 
at the State University has increased significantly, while the 
average subsidy for students attending independent institutions has 
remained basically constant. 

COMPARISON OF STATE SUBSIDY TO 
STUDENTS IN THE PUBUC AND 
INDEPENDENT SEGMENTS 
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Compared to all other states, California provides the highest 
maximum scholarship award for students -attending an independent 
institutiou. The maximum award in California iii 1977-78 was $2,700, 
with the next largest maximum award in South Carolina at $1,600. 
For 1977-78, the mean maximum award nationwide was $1,045. 
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Despite the high award level, California provides only a moderate 
amoiint of financial support per student enrolled in the independent 
i;ector. A comparison was made with five other states with a large 
independent sector: Illinois, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. The methods utilized in these states for providing 
financial assistance to independent institutions are summarized 
below : 

Illinois has a comprehensive program of state aid to indepen* 
dent coU ges and universities. Private institutions receive 
direct ^-^^ts for state residents enrolled: $100 for each 
lower- divisiou student and $200 for each upper-division 
student. Illinois also has a variety of student-assistance 
programs based on need and merit. Included among these is 
the Freedom of Choice Grant Program, which provides an 
additional award of up to $600 for students attending an 
independent college and qualifsring for maximum awards under 
the State Scholarship or Education Graiit programs. State 
assistance to independent institutions in Illinois amounts to 7.9 
percent of the state's postsecondary education budget. 

In Michigan state aid to independnet postsecondary education 
consists of direct institutional granr^ and an extensive student 
assistance program. Direct grants of $200 for each associate 
degree, $400 for each baccalaureate and master's degree, and 
$1,200 for each doctoral degree granted by nonpublic colleges 
zad universities are authorized. A competitive scholarship 
program provides awards of up to $1,200 for students at either 
public or private institutions. Tuition-grrant program awards 
are based entirely on the financial need of students attending 
independent institutions which charge a tuition greater than 
$480. Independent institutions in Michigan receive 3.1 percent 
of the state's total postsecondary education budget. 

In New York state aid to independent institutions takes many 
forms. The Bundy Program grants funds to institutions based 
on the number of degr'^es awarded: $330 for each associate; 
$940 for each Mecalaureate ; $650 for each master's and $3,100 
fo..^ each doctoral degree. Highe** Education Opportunity Fu.\ds 
arc allocated directly to independent institutions for prog^_ ms 
for disadvantaged students, l^e state has endowed ten ch. s 
in the sciences and humanities at ten independent institutions , 
and appropriates funds for science and technology research at 
both independent and public institutions. In addition, the 
state operates student-assistance programs based on merit and 
need for students at independent and public colleges and 
universities. Approximately 14 percent of :he funds expended 
for postsecondary education by the State of New York is 
allocated to independent institutions. 
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Pennsylvania utilizes both direct institutional aid and student- 
assistance programs to provide funds to iadependent colleges 
and universities . There are thirteen independent institutions 
(referred to as state-related) which receive significant direct 
• sUiv^ funding for programs considered to benefit the state. In 
. addition, these and other eligible independent institutions 
receive direct grants of up to $400 for each state scholarship 
recipient enrolled. Matching funds for remedial programs for 
disadvantaged students are available from the state. Student- 
assistance programs based on financial need are funded by the 
state, and include Senatorial Scholarships for use at fou>* of 
the state- related institutions, as well as at the University of 
Pennsylvania (an independent institution). As a result of 
these programs, 13.7 percent of Pennsylvania's postsecondary 
education budget goes to independent colleges and 
universities . 

Only 1 percent of T exas' postsecondary education budget is 
used at independent institutions. The major part of this 
amount is provided through student-assistance programs, 
including Tuition Equalization Grants of up to $600 for Texas 
residents attending in-state independent institutions. In 
addition, there are need-based grant and loan programs, 
including some funding available for out-of-state students 
4tt?nding Texas colleges and universities . 

A comparative analysis of the financial support provided per PTE 
student in the independent sector in California and five other states 
indicates that the State of California provides a relatively moderate 
amount of financial assistance to sttadcnts at independent colleges. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois provide a considerably larger 
financial subsidy to their independent institutious (p^r PTE student 
enrolled) than does CalifotTiia. Michigan proviaes approximately 
the same amount, wMe Texas provides a sigpaificantly smaller 
amount. 



Current Policy Alternatives 

There are several alternative methods available in Cadfomia to 
provide financial assistance to independent institutions : 

1. Increase the amount of State financial aid available to 
students. This can be accomplished either by increasing 
the aximber of avaflable awards and/or by increasing the 
amount of the maxin.txm possible award. 

2. Establish State tuition-equalization grants (or fund the 
Tuition Grant Program). 
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STATE SUPPORT OF 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
1976-77 
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3. Expand the practice of contr«icting fo- . oecific educa- 
tional services . 

4. Implement (or increase) tuition at the public institutions. 

5. Revise the Constitution to allow direct State grants to 
independent institutions. 

6. Provide tax relief through tax credits or tax deductions 
for tuition payments . 

In considering these alternatives it should be emphasized that past 
and present policy toward the independent sector has generally 
been successful in achieving the State's goals, as indicated by the 
following: (1) the financial condition of the independent sector is 
generally stable, (2) the independent institutions offer many 
important contributions to students in postsecondary education in 
California, and (3) the student-assistance programs have provided 
significant financial aid to students attending independent insti- 
tutions while also efficiently utilizing the State's limited financial 
resources . 

Conclusions 

Commission staff has reviewed these six alternatives and, within the 
context of the analysis provided in the previous chapters, offers 
the following conclusions: 

1. At the present time, the financial condition of indepen- 
dent institutions in California does not call for the 
examination of the appropriateness of dii'ect State grants . 
Because Stite and federal student-assistance programs 
have provided a significant number of students the 
opportunity to attend an independent institution, there is 
no currently demonstrable need for new policy initiatives 
to provide State financial assistance to the independent 
sector. Under the current provisions of the CaMfn >ia 
Constitution, it has not been the policy of the State to 
provide direct assistance to financially weak independent 
colleges and universities. Moreover, there is no 
currently demonstrable need to consider revision of the 
constitutional prohibition of direct State grants to 
independent postsecondary institutions, and independent 
institution leaders believe that direct grants could lead to 
loss of essential autonomy and thus do not seek them . 

2. The State's student-assistance programs have provided 
independent institutions a reasonable and fair 
opportunity to compete with public institutions in the 
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recniitment and education of students, while also 
encouraging constructive competition between public and 
independent institutions to promote high*quality and 
diversified educational opportunities . State policy 
decisions about student*assistance programs should 
continue to reflect an appreciation of the many non*cost- 
relawed benefits produced by the independent colleges, 
and enjoyed by the California citizenry. Thus far, the 
average State subsidy provided to students choosing to 
attend an independent institution has been a reasonable 
and acceptable cost to the State. 

3. Contracting cSn be a cost-effective method for training 
personnel in needed occupations, but it has been used 
only to a limited extent in California. However, xutil the 
constitutionality of the State's contracting for such 
tr a i nin g is determined, there is little point in pursuing 
this method of providing financial assistance to the 
independent sector. Moreover, this approach has limited 
applicability for most of California's independent degree- 
granting institutions. 118/ 

4. A decision to implement or increase tuition at public 
institutions should not be made smply to assist the in- 
dependent colleges by reducing the present tuition gap. 
Public policy decisions concerning tuition levels should 
(Mily be made within tlie context of the most effective and 
desirable method to finance postsecondary education 
{generally . 

5. Providing either tax credits or tax deductions for tiiition 
is undesirable because: (1> it woixld be regressive in the 
impact on families since those with higher incomes would 
gain more than those with lower incomes; and (2) it would 
reduce public revenues without substantially assisting 
the independent institutions since the majority of the tax 
credits would benefit the more numerous families whose 
children attend public institutions) 119/ 
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CHAPTER 8 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STATE POLICY TOWARD INDEPENDENT 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITmONS 

There does not yet exist a concisely articulated public policy with 
respect to independent postsecondary education. While a general 
consensus has developed concerning the goals of student-assistance 
programs and the desirability of providing financial aid to students 
attencUng independent colleges, the Legislature has not accepted a 
specific policy statement to guide their actions and decisions vis-a- 
vis the independent sector. 

In recognition of the need for concise policy guidelines, the Legis- 
lature requested the Commission, through Assembly Bill 622, 120 / 
to conduct a comprehensive studv of independent colleges and 
universities and to include the following analysis : 

• determine the goals, objectives, and priorities of State aid to 
independent colleges and universities ; 

• recommend policies which might guide the delivery of State 
assistance; 

. •develop criteria for determining the appropriate level of 
assistance; 

• develop criteria for assessing the financial condition of 
independent colleges and universities ; 

•recommend possible modifications in existing programs that 
currently provide aid to independent institutions; 

• assess the contributions made to postsecondary education and 
to California by independent coUfges and universities in 
California; and 

• assess the degree to which State aid will in the future result 
in a net savings to the State by diverting students to indepen- i 
dent colleges and universities. 

In response to this request from the Legislature for specific 
guidance concerning Sute poicy affecting independent post- 
secondary institutions, and based upon the lengthy analysis 
provided in the previous sections, the Commission offers the 
following conclusions and recommendations : 

(1) The independent colleges and universities in California make 
many important contributions to postsecondary education and 
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serve important public purposes in the State. The contri- 
butions and purposes include: independence of governance; 
constructive competition with the public institutions ; edu- 
cational opportunities for ethnic minorities and low-income 
students; training for lawyers, doctors, dentists, and other 
health care personnel; diversity of postsecondary alternatives; 
contributions to the economic and cultural vitality of their 
communities, and a cost savings to the State and the California 
taxpayer. 

(2) The Staters student-assistance programs, particularly its 
scholarship program, are of vital importance to the financial 
stability of thn independent sector. These programs have 
been successful in achieving the dual objectives of (1) 
providing the necessary financial assistance so that capable 
students with demohstratedTneed have the ability to choose the 
most appropriate postsecondary educational opportunity and 
(2) providing assistance to individuals who desire to enroll in 
an independent college or university. Since many student aid 
recipients have chosen to attend an independent institution, 
these programs have also helpec^ to maintain the financial 
strength of the independent segment of postsecondary edu- 
cation . However, a potential problem area in the State 
student-assistance programs is the increasing difficulty that 
students with parental net incomes of between $12,000 and 
$15,000 are experiencing in utilizing financial assistance to 
attend an independent institution. 

(3) While there is some evidence of institutional weakness and 
potential deterioration, the majority of California's independent 
colleges and universities seem to be in relatively stable 
financial health, with revenues increasing faster than 
expenditures. This financial health, which is partially the 
result of growii':C State and federal programs of student aid, 
covers the range of independent institutions, from the large, 
comprehensive university to the small , specialized college . 
Institutions with a weak financial sXatus are found in almost 
every group, although they are most prevalent among small 
Liberal Arts Colleges with enrollments under 1,000, Liberal 
Arts Colleges with selective admission policies, and Bible 
Colleges. Moreover, some of the institutions which 
demonstrate relatively stable financial health are balancing 
their annual budgets by cutting or deferring expenditures 
necessary to maintain quality programs, faculty, and physical 
plant. 

Although some institutions. have experienced a significant drop 
in enrollments , the independent sector, as a whole , has 
increased enrollment levels during the past seven years. The 
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reduction in enrollment experienced iii 1971 and 1972 was 
recovered through increased enrollments ixj the following four 
years. The Libera^ Arts Colleges with selective admissions 
policies, the Specialized Institutions, and the Bible Colleges 
and Schools of Theology experienced reductions in total 
enrollment during the seven-year period considered, as well as 
a mcjor drop in the number of applications for admission 
received from ^ropsective new students . 

While there i4 little evidence of a major retrenchment within 
the independent sector in faculty staffing, there is con- 
siderable evidence of tight budg ets and steady financial 
erosion, as indicated by the restraint in faculty salary 
increases and by the cutback in other nonacademic staff. To 
the extent that inflation and the resxilting financial erosion 
continues, the quality of education within the independent 
sector can be expected to deteriorate. This trend is 
particularly true for the small Liberal Arts Colleges with 
enrollments under 1 , 000 . Faculty salaries within the 
independent sector (as well as the public sector) have not 
kept pace with the rise in the Consumer Price Index. 

(4) During the next ten years the total enrollment level in post- 
secondary education can be expected to increase, although a 
larger proportion of these students wiU attend on a part-time 
basis. Consequendy, full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollments 
will probably decrease in many public and independent 
institutions. While the si^e of this decrease will vary from 
campus to campus (and many campuses will experience either 
an increase or enrollment stability), it can be expected that 
within the next ten years some campuses within each of the 
segments will experience a significant reduction in the number 
of Students and/or the need foi faculty layoffs . caused by a 
decline in FTE enrollments . While it can be expected that the 
competition for students will increase among independent and 
public institutions , there is no evidence to indicate the 
independent sector will be unable to compete successfully as 
long as the federal and State governments continue to maintain 
extensive student-assistance programs. 

(5) At the present time, the financial condition of the independent 
institutions does not call for the examination of the appropri- 
ateness of direct State grants . Because the State and federal 
student-assistance programs have provided a significant 
niimber of students the opportunity to attend independent 
institutions, there is no currently demonstrated need for new 
policy initiatives to provide State financial assistance to the 
independent sector. Under the current provisions of the 
California Constitution, it has not been the policy of the State 



to^ provide direct assistance to financially weak independent 
coUesres and universities. Moreover, there is no currently 
demonstrated need to consider the revision of the con- 
stitutional prohibition of direct State grants to independent 
postsecondary institutions. 

(6) A vital, healthy independent $ector is a necessity, not a 
luxury, in California postsecondary education. State policy 
decisions about student-assistance programs should continue 
to reflect an appreciation of the many non-co$t*related 
benefits produced by the independent colleges, and enjoyed 
by the Qalifomia citizenry. However, an important public 
policy isj^ue in this area is the amount the State should be 
willing to pay in order to achieve these benefits . 



During the current period of stable enrollments and available 
classr^m space in public postsecondary institutions, there is 
a ne^d to consider carefully the economic cost to the State of 
prodding students financial assistance to attend independent 
in^tutions. Such ^consideration is inhibited by ^e absence of 
accurate data on the costs of instruction within the public 
illstitutions, as well as by the la^ik of agreement on the 
^Appropriate method(s) to use in comparing educational costs in 
/the pubUc segments with average scholarship awards utilized 
by students attending independent institutions. 

/ Despite the difficulty of presenting an accurate analysis of the 
degree to which State student assistance will in the future 
result in, a net savings or loss to the State by providing 
financially needy students the opportunity to attend an 
independent college or imiversity, the following conclusions 
are evident: 

a) The average State subsidy provided to students choosing 
to attend an independent institution has been a 
reasonable and acceptable cost to ^the State. The 
educational benefits provided by the independent sector 
have justified the financial investment on the part of the 
State. 

b) Compared to the types and amounts of financial assistance 
provided to independent institutions by other state 
governments, California provides a moderate amount of 
financial aid per student, enrolled at independent colleges 
and tiniversities . 

(7) State policy must anticipate and be sensitive to potential 
problem areas for the independent (as well as the public) 
colleges and universities in Califomia, particularly when these 
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problem areas are caused by changes in State policy toward 
-other issues . Many complex aspects of public policy indirectly 
affect the financial and educational health of the independent 
sector. Among the issues of particiilar importance are: (1) the 
.fiscal implications of current public policy to provide increased 
educational and employment opportunities for ethnic minorities, 
women, and persons with disabilities; (2) the fiscal impli- 
cations of current public policy to develop detailed information 
aJ)out various aspects of the operation of institutions in order 
to Improve the coordination of the several segments of 
postsecondary education; and (3) the fiscal implications of 
expanding off-campus degree programs by both independent 
and public institutions, as well as the expanding State 
financial support of these programs . 

Recommendations 

Based upon these conclusions and the preceding analysis, this 
study recommends the following guidelines for State actions and 
decisions vis-a-vis independent postsecondary institutions in 
California: 

State Goals 

Recommendation 1: . 

The existence of a healthy independent sector is necessary for 
the achievement of several important State goals in California 
postsecondary education. These goals are: 

• to provide students the greatest possible opportunity to 
attend a postsecondary institution which most closely 
meets their pTerceived educational goals ; 

• to encourage and maintain independent governance of a 
major segment of California postsecondary education ; 



• to encourage diversity and constructive competition 
between the independent and public sectors, thereby 
providing a stimulus for innovation and positive change 
in all of postsecondary education ; 

• to encourage the most effective utilization of the State's 
postsecondary resources ; 

« to promote and maintain a diverse range of postsecondary 
alternatives for students in California; 
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• to provide, to a reasonable de^ee, financial assistance to 
individuals with demonstrated financial need who desire 
to enroll in an independent coilegre and university; 



• to promote access to postsecondai^ education for all 
persons in California regardless of income, race, ethni- 
city, age, sex, physical disabilities, or geographies; and 

• to promote high-qu^ty learning environments for stu- 
dents in postsecondary education. 

Policy Guidelines 

The Legislature and the Govembr should utilize the following policy 
guidelines^as they seek to achieve the goals listed above: 

Recommendation 2: 

Existing State policy to provide .assistance to qualified 
studezits with financial need who ^ desire co enroll in an 
independent institution should be continued, and should be 
coordinated with chaxiges in federal student assistance pro- 
^ grams . 121/ These programs are desirable and should be 
maintained in a way that will (1) give students the opportunity 
to attend the postsecondary institution which most closely 
meets their educational needs, (2) give independent 
institutions a reasonable and fair opportunity to compete with 
public institutions 'in the recruitment and education of 
students, and (3) encourage constructive competition between 
public and independent institutions tq promote high-quality 
and diversified educational opportunities . 

Recommendation 3y 

The number of State student-assistance grants awarded for 
undergraduate instruction should be adjusted annually to 
reflect the aggregate number of individuals with financial need 
' seeking access to and choice among postsecondary alter- 
natives. The number of grants in the State Fellowship 
program (the only graduate- level. State sr^dent-assistance 
program ) should be reviewed annually and adjus ted as 
necessary to assure reasonable opportunity for qualified and 
eligible applicants to obtain such grants. Statute should be 
revised to give the Student Aid Commission the responsibility 
to develop and utilize this information as part of its annual 
budget request for changes in the number of student- 
assistance grants. 
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Recommendation 4: 

The maximum amount of tjie Cal Grant (a) Scholarship award 
available for studc^its^^^oosing to attend an independent 
' institution should be adjusted* annually to reflect (1) the impact 
of inflation, (2) the aiggregzte financial need of individuals y 
seekingf access to and choice among postsecondary alter- 
natives, (3) the scope and impact of existing federal and 
institutional student aid programs, and (4) changes in the 
undergraduate educational costs .'in public postsecondary 
institutions. Statute should be revised to give the Student 
Aid Commission the responsibility to develop and utilize this 
information as part of its annual budget request for adjust- 
ments in the si2e df the mayimnTip award. Policy decisions on 
this issue should take into account the importance of the State 
Scholarship Program to the financial health of the independent 
sector. 

Recommendation 5: 

The Postsecondary Education Commission, in cooperation with 
the Student Aid jComraission, should assess the impact of all 
student- assistance programs in California. Specifically, this 
assessment should include: 

1) The opportunity for access and choice for students with 
need. 

2) The extent to which costs of attendance are covered by 
available financial aid for students with need in the 
various segments. 

3) Possible new forms of State financial aid, their advan- 

. tages and disadvantages. / 

4) Posi^^Je-modifications in existing State student-assistance 
programs . \ 

Assessing the rinancial Condition of Independent Colleges aird.^ 
Universities 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission has the respon- 
sibility ta 

report annually to the Legislature and tl^e Governor 
regfarding the financial conditions of independent ^ 
institutions, theit enrollment and application figures, the 
number of stud«it spaces available, and the respective 
cost of utilizing those spaces as compared to providing 



additional public spaces. Such reports shall include 
recommendations concerning State policies and programs 
having a significant impact on independent institutions. 
122/ 

In order to effectively meet this responsibility and provide the 
Legislature and the Governor thorough and comprehensive reports, 
the following recommendation is made: 

Recommendation 6: 

The Commission shall monitor the financial condition of the 
independent institutions and report annually to the Legislature 
and the Governor, making policy recommendations as appro- 
priate. In preparing this annual assessQient, the following 
criteria should be utilized: 

• changes in the enrollment levels within the independent 
and public segments; 

• numbers of applications for admission received by the 
independent and public institutions; 

• changes in the ^ employment level of faculty, 
administrators , clerical, and other nonacademic staff by 
independent institutions; 

• rate of growth in the salaries of faculty at independent 
institutions compare3"to the rise in the Consumer Price 
Index; 

• transfer of endowment funds and/or cash reserves in 
order to insure a balanced operating budget; 

• changes in the net revenue ratio , which indicates the 
ability oF an institution to control its expenditures 
relative ^o its revenues; 

• changes in the educational and general revenues (in 
constant Hollars), whirh indicates an institution's ability 
to increase revenues i jeived from tuition and fees. State 
and federal government monies, private gifts, and 
endowment income; 

• changes in the revenues from tuition and fees (in 
constant dollars), which indicates the institution's ability 
to increase revenues from tuition and fees; 
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• changes in net tuition and fee revenues, which indicates 
the relationship between an institution's expenditures on 
scholarships and fellowships and the revenues obtained 
from tuition and fee changes ; and 

• changes in educational and general expenditures per FTE 
student (In constant dollars;, which indicates the impact 
or changes in enrollment level and of inflation on the edu- 
cational expenditures of the institution . 

These criteria should be assessed and revised periodicaUy, as the 
methods of analysis and available data improve. 

Recommendation 7: 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall 
request annuaUy an audited financial statement from each 
independent institution ^enrolling students receiving financial 
aid ^rough State student-assistance programs. The contents 
of this financial statement shaU be kept confidential and 
udlized by the Commission only to prepare the annual report 
to the Legislature concerning the financial health of the 
independent sector. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1/ Chapter 462, Statutes of 1975. 
2/ Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973. 

3/ See Postsecondary Education in California: Infonnaticn 
Digest" 1978, published by the California "Postsecondary 
Education~Commission , Sacramento, 1978, pages 12-16, for a 
complete listing of these institutions . 

4/ See The Role of the State in Private Postsecondar y Education : 
Recommendations Tor Chang e , California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion CommIs6-.ion,~July 1976, Chapters 2 and 5 for a more 
complete discussion of these authorization criteria. 

5/ The University of San Diego School of Law, the University of 
San Diego, and San Diego College for Women merged to form 
the University of San Diego in 1972, Marymount College merged 
with Loyola in 1973 to form Loyola Marymount University, 
Russell College merged with the University of San Francisco in 
1974, and Biola College absorbed the academic resources and 
programs of Rosemead Graduate School of Psychology in 1977. 

6/ This conclusion is similar to that offered by John Minter and 
Howard Bowen in their third annual report on private higher 
education. They state that "more four-year private institu- 
tions were operating in 1975-76 than in 1969-70," and "mortality 
among four- year institutions has been small." Private Higher- 
Education . third annual report on financial and educatwnal 
trends m the private sector of American higher education, 
1977. Association of American Colleges, Washington, May 1977, 
p. 59. 

7/ See Cajifomia Independent Colleges and Universities : Current 
Fung Kevenue and Expenditures Analysis , prepared for the 
California Postsecondary Education Conunission by John Minter 
Associates, June 1977, p. III-43. 

8/ These numbers refer to those students who identified their 
ethnicity as either Chicano, Black, Asian- American and/or 
Native- American . 

9/ Comparable data for the Community Colleges for Fall 1976 are 
not available 
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10/ John Minter Associates. Ibid., p. I-l, Table 1. ' 
11/ Ibid., p. 17, Table 17. 

12/ The "tuition gap" is defined as the difference between tuition 
and fee charges at the public institution and tuition charges at 
the independent institution. 

13/ These federal student-assistance programs include Supple- 
mental Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG), College Work 
Study Program (CWS), and National Direct Student Loan 
Program (NDSL). These programs account for 12 percent of 
the $158.4 million received from the federal government in 1975. 
For more detail, see tire following chapter. 

14/ State student-assistance programs include State Scholarships, 
Graduate Fellowships, and College Opportunity Grants. 

15/ Inventory of Existing Posts econdary Alternatives . by Marcia 
B. Sainer, prepared for the California Legislature, September 
1975, p. 131. 

16/ For a comprehensive listing of this diversity in academic pro- 
grams, see Inventory of Academic and Occupational Programs 
^ California leges' aHH" " Universities . California 
Postsecondary Education Commission , October 1977 ." 

17/ Four Critical Years : Effects of CoUege on Beliefs ', Attitu des, 
cuid Knpwiedjre . bv Alexander W. Astin, Jossey-Bass Pub- 
lishers, San Francisco, 1977, p. 244. 

18/ Student Attitudes and Academic Environments : A Study of 

Pamela M. Jolicoeur, Praeger-, -1978. Data utilized in this study 
were gathered from twelve colleges and universities in 
California in the fall and winter of 1975-76. A random sample 
of approximately 30'J individuals was taken from each school. 

19/ Counties with at least one independent institution and no 
pubhc four-year institutions are: Monterey, San Mateo, 
Ventura, Inyo, Mendocino, Marin, San Joaquin, Contra Costa. 

and .*'^»p.a. 

20/ Postsecondary Education in California : Information Digest . 
19^, California Postsecondary Education Commission" p. 138- 

21/ See Equal Educational Opportunity in Californ ia: 
Postsecondary tducation : Part |l, ^alifomia~Postsecondary 
Education Commission, June T57T, pp. 7-20. 
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The percentagre jnroUment of Chicano and Black students has 
increased at the California, State University and Colleges 
during the same period. 

A part-time student is defined as one whose academic load, 
course work, or other required activity is less than 75 perce-it 
of the honnai fuUtime load. 

The four major independent doctoral granting universities are 
Stanford University, University of Southern California, 
California Institute o{ Technology, and Claremont Graduate 
School. In 1975, 1,545 part-time students were enrolled in 
graduate programs at the University of California. 

In Fall 1975, 66 percent of the students in the Cilifomia Com- 
munity Colleges attended on a part-time basis. Data are not 
available to differentiate between lower division and upper 
division part-time student enrollments in the public four-year 
institutions. 

Student Resource Survey . Number 2, prepared for the Cali- 
fornia Student AiH Commission by Brookdale Associates 
August 1976, p. 35. ' 

Unequal Access to College : Postsecondary Opportunities and 
^tioices of High School Graduates a staff report, Assem'BIy 
Permanent Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, Cali- 
fornia Legislature, November 1975. This report was based on 
a sample of 1,592 respondents to a survey by twenty Los 
Angeles high schools. The survey was conducted in May 1974. 
The report concluded that "there seems to be surprising 
equality of opportunity for graduates choosing to enter a 
private college or university: Private college entrance rates 
for graduates from high- , middle- , and low-income schools are 
roughly equal at ten, seven, and eight percent." Ibid , p. 17. 

The total of $355 million is calculated by multiplying the 
number of students attending independent institutions in Fall 
1976 (176,413) by the average total cost per student at the 
State University in 1976-77 [$6U.l million t 303.734 students 
(headcount) ] . In 1969, in a speech to Pepperdine College's 
graduating class, Glenn S. Dumke, Chancellor of the 
California State University and Colleges, stated that 
independent colleges and universities in Cahfomia save the 
State more than $250 million in annual operating costs and $1 
billion in facilitations costs. (The $1 billion in facilities costs 
are not annual costs . ) 
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29/ 



Education Code , Title 3, Division 5, Section 69500. 



30/ Assembly Bill 528 (1977, Knox) proposed an increase in the 
maximum State Scholarship award for tuition and student fees 
from $2,700 to $3,200. This biU was passed by the 
Legislature, but vetoed by the Governor. 

31/ During each of the past seven years, the average State 
Scholarship for a student attending an independent institution 
has been less than the average State support per FTE student 
at the California State University and Colleges . 

32/ In 1976, the average tuition and fees charged by the nineteen 
independent institutions enrolling the largest niomber of State 
Scholarship winners was $3,411, while the average tuition and 
fees at the nine campuses of the University of California was 
$648. 

33/ John Minter Associates , Ibid . , p. III-49, Table 100. 

34/ In 1977-78, 31 percent of the State Scholarship recipients had 
parental net incomes of $18,000 and above, compared with 6.8 
percent in 1973-74. 

35/ In 1977-78, 20 percent of the State Scholarship recipients had 
parental net incomes below $9,000, compared with 35.5 percent 
in 1973-74. 

36/ In 1974-75, approximately 1,450 new State Scholarship 
recipients had parental net incomes- of $18,000 and above, while 
approximately 2,850 new recipients had parental net incomes 
below $9,000. In 1975-76, following the reduction in the. 
amount of the expected family contribution, approximately 
3,820 new Scholarship recipients had parental net incomes jf 
$18,000 and above, while approximately 1,550 new recipients 
had parental net incomes below $9,000. The total number of 
new awards remained basically constant during this two-year 
period. 

37/ See John B. Lee, et al. , Student Aid: Descriptions and 
Options . Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, CaliformiT 
October 1975, for a discussion of this similar trend nationwide. 

38/ State Scholarship recipients in 1977-78 include students with 
high school CPAs between 2.0 and 2.5. These students would 
not be characterized as high ability students . 

39/ See "State Graduate Fellowship Application, Academic Year 
1978-1979," California Student Aid Commission, Sacramento, 
California. 
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40/ The Graduate Fellowship Advisory Conunittee was created to 
develop "a comprehensive plan of selection of graduate 
feltowship winners which shall give consideration to unusual 
ability and achievement and shall recognize special problems of 
selecting students with unusual ability and achievement with 
substantial potential for success in graduate school who may 
come from a disadvantaged background." Educat ion Code, 
Title 3, Division 5, Part 42, Chapter 10. 

41/ Approximately 42 percent of the Graduate Fellowship recipients 
have attended ib^ University of California, 8 percent have 
attended the California Slate University and College?, and 50 
percent have attended ind«ipendent institutions . 

42/ Disadvantaged students were defined as students with 
potential for success who, "because of financial, home, and 
community environmental conditions ... are unable to 
pursue a higher education and attain their full educational 
potential." See Education Code , Title 3, Division 5, Part 42 
Section 69580. 

43/ Education Code, Title 3, Division 5, Part 42, Section '69580 . 
The statement that the Community Colleges are the "least 
expensive level of California higher education" refers to the 
level of tuition charges for students , rather than to the level 
of costs for the taxpayer. 

44/ EdacatiQn.. Code , Division 5, Part 42, Section 69585. 

45/ No student was eligible for financial aid under the Tuition 
Grant Program if the student's annual financial resources 
exceeded by moTe than $1,500 the resources of a student 
eligible for a minimum State Scholarship award. 

46/ Education Code . Division 5, Part 42, Section 69700. 

47/ John Minter Associates, Ibid. , page III-49, Table 100. 

48/ John Lee, Ibid. , October 1975, p. 123. 

49/ AB 647 (Chapter 1201, Statutes of 1977). 

50/ Chapter 1519, Statutes of 1971. 

51/ Education Code . Division 5, Part 42, Sections 69790-69793. 

52/ Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee, February 1976, pp. 934-935. It should be 
noted that Loma Linda University did not receive State funds 
under the provisions of this program. 
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53/ Education Code . Title 3, Part 24, Section 69270. 



54/ The Legislative Analyst's report describes the Charles R. 
Drew Postgraduate Medical School as "a private non-profit 
corporation" and the California College of Podiatric Medicine as 
"a private, non-profit, fully accredited school." Report of the 
Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative Budget Committee, 
1976-77, p. 809, and 1977-78, p. 824. Funding for the former 
school was authorized under Chapter 1140, Statutes of 1973 (SB 
1026-Dymally), while funding for the latter school was 
authorized under Chapter 1497, Statutes of 1974 (AB 3407-W. 
Brown) . 

55/ Education Code . Title 3, Part 42, Sections 69790-69793, as 
establisted by Chapter 1519, Statutes of 1971. 

56/ Chapter U40, Statutes of 1973 (SB 1026-Dymally). 

57/ Chapter 1497, SUtutes of 1974 (AB 3407-W. Brown). 

58/ Education Code . Title 3, Part 24, Section 69270. 

59/ Education Code, Title 3, Part 42, Section 69790. 

60/ Education Code, Section 94100, Chapter 2, Article 1. 

61/ California Constitution . Article XIII, Section 3(e) and Section 
5 . 

62/ Fred A. Nelson, Independent Higher Education in Califonua, 
prepared for the Joint committee on the Master Plan for Higher 
Education, California Legislature, Sacramento, January 1973, 
p. 41. 

63/ These data are for total (head count) enrollment. 

64/ W . John Minter and Howard R . Bowen , Private Higher 
Education : Third Annual Report on Financial and Educat^nal 
Trends in the Private Sector of American HigTier "Education , 
As sociation "^American Colleges , Washington, D.C. , May 1977, 
Chapter II. 

65/ The post-baccalaureate enrollment includes full- and part-time 
students enrolled in graduate or first professional degree pro- 
grams. It does npt include unclassified students who are not 
candidates for a degree or other formal award. 

66/ The Liberal Arts Colleges II have maintained approximately the 
same percentage ratio of undergraduate/post-baccalaureate 
students during the past six years. 
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§£/ See Table 30. It should be noted that this trend has occurred 
in the pubHc as well as the independent segments. An 
important reason for the decline in. the number of applications 
received by coUeges is the decline in multiple appHcations 
made by students. 

68/ The generalizations in this paragraph concern fuU-time 
faculty, rather than FTE faciUty. Available data are not 
adequate for generalizations concerning FTE faculty . 

69/ See Table 35 and Charts 1 and 2. 

70/ Similar data are not available for the public four-year institu- 
tions, and therefore no comparison /can be made amone the 
segments . j ^ 

71/ Tenured faculty at the California Sfete University and Colleges 
apparently has increased, from teg percent in 1974 to 74 
percent in 1976. At the University W California, the percent 
of tenured faculty apparently has blen reduced sHghtly, from 
n percent in 1974 to 70 percent in 1975. California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, Postsecondarv Education 
mjCahfornia: Information Digest . 1977, Sacramento (1977), p. 

72/ The reliabiHty of data for FTE faculty and students vanes 
from institution to institution. However, for those institutions 
for which a reliable ratio of FTE students to FTE faculty can 
be computed, the majority demonstrate an increase in the 
student-faculty ratio during the past six years. 

73/ Minter has defined the current fund as "the accounting vehicle 
for financing the regular ongoing operations of institutions. 
Revenues to the Current fund are the monies available to pay 
for current institutional operations, and expenditures from the 
current funds are those used to support ongoing instruction, 
administration, student aid, auxiliary enterprises, etc. 
Excluded from the current fund are those monies devoted to 
capital purposes (for example new buildings and major 
equipment), endowment, and reserves." W. John Minter and 
howard R. Bowan, Private Hijfeer Education . 1977, p. 33. 

— / J?^ prepared for the California Postsecondary 

Education Commission, Sacramento, California, June 1977. 

75/ John Minter Associates, California Independent CoUege s and 
Universities: Current Fund Revenue and ExoendituTii 
Analysis . p. 28. — ' 
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76/ Total current revenues include educational and general 
revenues, as well as revenues from auxiliary enterprises such 
as residence halls, food services, college stores, and such 
services as barber shops, beauty parlors, and movie theaters. 

77/ The Bible Colleges and the Law Schools had an average rate of 
growth of 30.6 percent for educational and general revenues 
and 15.6 percent for total current revenues. The Liberal Arts * 
Colleges I had a 6.7 percent and 6.8 percent growth rate, 
respectively, while the Liberal Arts Colleges III had 4.7 
percent and 5.8 percent, respectively. 

78/ There were ninety-four institutions included in the study cbn- 
ducted by Bowen and Minter for the Association of American 
Colleges . 

79/ W . John Minter and Howard R . Bowen , Private Higher 
Education : Third Annual Report on Financial and Educational 
irends m tne Private Sector of American mglEer Taucation , 
is^M , Association or American Colleges, r4ay 1977, p. KT^ 

80/ The Bible Colleges and Law Schools had an average rate of 
growth of 32.6 percent for educational and general 
expenditures and 31.5 percent for total expenditures and 
mandatory transfers. The Liberal Arts Colleges III had 6.6 
percent and 6.9 percent, respectively. 

81/ There were ninety-four institutions included in the study con- 
ducted by Bovren and Minter for the Association of American 
Colleges . 

82/ Each of these indicators is defined in Chart 3 . 

83/ See Bowen and Minter, Private Higher Education : Second 
Annual Report on Financial and Educational Trends in the 
Private Sector of American ifigEer E'Hucation , 1976, Chapter 4. 

84/ While 68 institutions were included in this segment of the 
study, these institutions enroll approximately 80 ^rcent of 
the students attending independent colleges and ^universities 
in California. The generalizations in this chapter therefore 
apply to the major independent institutions in the State. 

85/ This statement is not intended as a prediction that these two 
institutions will close in the next few years. The "wijl to live" 
or "survival instinct" among colleges and universities is very 
strong. Moreover, the institutions may be taking the 
necessary corrective measures to resolve the problems. 
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«6/ Changes in Enrollment 1985, by Cathy Henderson, Policy 
Analysis Service Reports, VoTTZ, No. 1, June 1977, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C., p. 13. 

87/ Source: State Department of Finance, Population Research 
Unit, as reported in Some of the Problems of Enrolke nt 
Planning, a staff stuHy" prepared lay the "Division" "oF 
Institutional Research, The California State University and 
Colleges, December 1976, p. 20. 

J 

88/ "Trade-offs between changes in the projected number of 18- 
year-olds and migration patterns are not projected to 
significantly affect freshmen enrollment levels in 32 states" " 
including California. Ibid, p. 16. 

1 89/ Ibid., p. 17. 

90/ Data are not available for the 18- 24 ^ear-old age group. 

91/ Population projections for the 20-24 year-old age group made 
by the National Planning Association differ slightly from those 
made by the SUte Department of Finance. The National 
Planning Association projects the following: 

1975 . 100 (base year) 

1980 ^ 108 

1981 U2 
1990 106 

Source: National Planning Association, 106 Regional Economic 
Projection series, 1977. 

92/ 



Sacratnto Smn Oiw 



Regional Population Trtnds In 20-24 Aq« Group 

Asa!!SiE Ir«2no Los Ap««1.,. Mod.ito Oxnard Rlv,riide 

^lll 100 100 100 inn 

l'«0 115 107 106 117 ^00 100 

"3 107 III \\] III 110 110 

nl [\l III III 



Sjo frinci«e _ q s«n Satt farbir. Smta Cru» 



100 100 



19M 106 III J« 

136 US 



" UO 98 



— ^ The population projection for the 20-24 year-old age group in 
California, excluding the City of Los Angeles is. 
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1975 
1980 
1985 
1390 



100 
109 
115 
110 



Source: National Planning Association, Regional Economic 
Projection Series . 1977, Section 302, pp. 676 and 
684! 

94/ Source: California Population Research Unit, Department of 
Finance. Please note these projections are for nonbudgetary 
purposes only and have not been submitted to Siegmental 
officials for approval. 

95/ See figure 1. 

96/ Cathy Henderson, Chanieres in Enrollment 1985, ©£. cit. , p. 



97/ Carol Van Alstyne, The Costs of Implementing Federally 
Mandated Social Pro-ams at Colleges and Universities . 
iUnencan Council on tcmcation/WasHington, TTl:. , 1976, p. V. 

98/ A college administrator (at a public Community CoUege) 
estimated a total cost of $142.57 to complete a ten-page 
questionnaire concerning "Salaries, Tenure and Fringe 
Benefits of Full-Time Instructional Faculty" in October 1977. 
He also stated that "the 1976-77 ^ 1977-78 salary comparison 
page (if done absolutely accurately) demands time and effort 
beyond reason. I question whether your aggregate data wHl 
be accurate and I am absolutely certain that the value to our 
institution is zero." 

99/ See California Civil Code, sections 2228-2239, which cover 
regulations governing trustee responsibilities. 

100/ This issue is considered in detail in Chapters 2 and 3. It is 
mentioned in this chapter because of its importance as a public 
policy affecting independent institutions. 

101/ Office of the Legislative Analyst, Analysis of the Budget Bill 
of the State of California for the Fiscal Year iTuTy 1, lyt6,~to 
June 30, 1977, Report to nhe Joint Legislative Budget Commit- 
tee, p. 800. 

102 / Office of the Legislative Analyst, Analysis of the Budget Bill 
of the State of California for the Fiscal Year JuTy 1, 1978 ,~to 
June 30, 1979; Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee, p. 854. 
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103/ Commission on External Degree Programs, External Degree 
Programs, report to the ChanceUor, California State 
University and Colleges, June 1976, p. 64. 

104/ Office of the Legislative Analyst, Analysis of the Budget Bill 
Fiscal Year July 1, 1978, to June 30, 19797 Jomt Legislative 
Budget Committee, p. 854. 

105/ Ibid. , p. 856. 

106/ Commission on t^.,i-nal Degree Programs, External Degree 
Programs . p. 7. ^ — 

107/ Legislative Analyst, 0£. cit., p. 855. 

Postsecondary Education Commission, Inventory of 
Off-Campus Locations and Programs . Sacramento, September 
19 <6, p. 127 

109/ The independent colleges offering off-campus, degree- 
panting programs are: Chapman C^Jeg4, University 
Southern California, Golden Gate University, Pepperdii.. 
University, CoUege of Notre Dame, La Verne CoUege, 
California Luthem College, Azusa Pacific College, Mount St 
Mary's CoUege, Lone Mountain CoUege, University of 
Redlands, Immaculate Heart CoUege, Loyola Marymount Uni- 
versity, U;,iiversity Without WaUs Consortium, Simpson 
CoUege, and Jesuit School of Theology. 

UO/ Report of the Legislative Analyst, Analysis of the Budget BiU 
July 1, 1976, to June 30, 1977, Jomt Cigislative BuHgit 
Committee, p. 800. 

W For an extensive list of unresolved questions concerning the 
use of State funds for off-campus programs , see Analysis of 
the Budget Bm ... July 1, 1978, to June 30, 1979, Report 5? 
the Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee, p. 856-857. * 

112/ This classification is presented in the States and Private 
Higher Education, a report of the Carnegie CounciTon Policy 
Studies in Higher Education, Jossey-Bass Publishers, San 
Francisco, 1977, Chapter 3. See also the National Commission 
on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, A Framework for 
^^y^? Postsecondary Education Financing Policies, Mav 
1974, U.S. Ciovemment Printing Office, WashingtorTTD.C. 
pp. 22-23. 
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US/ The National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education, Financing Postsecondary Education in the United 
States . December i9V3, U.b. Government Printing Office , 
Washington , D.C., p. 92. 

M/ In order to obtain the necessary funding, the state's 
educational facilities authority is 

authorized to issue revenue bonds. The fact that 
these bonds are tax-exempt and that few states have 
difficulty in selling their bonds means that they can 
provide ample funds to the private institutions at 
interest rates well below those the private colleges 
and universities would have to pay on their own. 
This is, in effect, a system of subsidized borrowing 
that increases state costs only to the extent that the 
sale of such bonds may tend to reduce the market 
for other state bonds and therefore raise the 
interest rates charged by the financial institutions 
that handle them. 

Ibid ., p. 93. 

U5/ Meeting of the Constitutional Revision Commission, San 
Francisco, July 24, 1969, as quoted in Independent Higher 
Education m California , by Fred A. Nelson, Prepared for the 
Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education, 
January 1973, p. 129. 

U6/ "The AICCU obviously felt strongly about ACA 47 and a 
constitutional revision at that time . The Association had 
approved a budget of no less IHih $259,850 for a public 
campaign had ACA 47 gotten on the ballot in 1970." Ibid. , p. 



U7/ See The Costs of Instruction in California Public Higher 
Education , a report prepared by tEe Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, February 1974, and Analysis of the Budget 
Bm ... for Fiscal Year July 1, ^ to June 30. 157^; Report 
of the Legislative Analyst to the JoihtTegiilative Budget 
Committee, pp. 672-674. 

118 / The most appropriate area for expanded contracting is in 
vocational training by the 1500 private vocational/technical 
schools in California. 

119/ The States and Private Higher Education : Problems and 
PoScies m a"New Era, a report of the Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in lEgRer Education, Jossey-Bass Publishers, 
1977, p. 47. 




120/ Chapter 462, Statutes of 1975. 

121/ The Student Aid Commission has recommended the following 
policy gruidelines to the Legislature, which are consistent with 
the conclusions and recommendations of this report: 

It is the intent of the Legislature to eliminate finan- 
cial need as a barrier to postsecondary education. 
Each resident of California should have reasonable 
access to some form of postsecondary education. 
Each should have a reasonable choice among 
postsecondary institutions and programs. Once 
enrolled, each should have the opportunity to 
continue as long and as far as his capacity and 
motivation lead. To achieve this intent the 
Legislature will insofar as possible provide student 
aid in kind and amount sufficient to meet the 
demonstrated need of all qualified students who seek 
it. The student aid progprams provided by the 
Legislature will be developed with care to assure 
that the individual career choice of the recipient wiU 
not be prejudiced by the t3rpe or amount of student ^ 
aid provided. ^ The State, as a part of its 
constitutional responsibility to provide for the 
education of its citizens, has a responsibility to 
assure that all such student aid is coordinated in 
such a manner as to assure its efficient delivery and 
equitable distribution to the student beneficiaries, 
(p. 12) 

Master Plan for the Administration and Coordination of Publicly 
Funded"^aent" ^d in California . Phase I. California S'tate 
Scholarship and Loan Commission, Sacramento, California. 
June 30, 1975, p. 4. 

122/ Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973. 
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CHAPTER 462 

An act to amend Section 22712 of, and to add Section 22504.2 to, 
the Education Code, relating to postsecondary education, and 
making an appropriation therefor. 

(Approved by Governor August 29. 1975. Filed with 
Secretary of State August 29. 1975 ] 

I am reduang the appropriation contained in Section 5 of .\ssembly Bill No. 622 
from S20.000 to SIO.OOO. 

In view of the Commission's resources. I thmk the study required by this bill ran 
be done for less. 

With this reduction. I approve Assembly Bill No. 622. 

EDMUND C. BROWN JR., Governor 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL S DIGEST 
AB 622, Vasconcellos. Postsecondary education: study. 
Under current law the California Postsecondary Education Com- ^. 
mission is the statewide postsecondary education planning and coor- 
V dinating agency and adviser to the Legislature and Governor. The 
conunission is required to submit annual reports to the Legislature 
and Governor. 

This bill would require the annual reports to be submitted on or 
before January 1st of each year. 

This bill would require the commission to conduct a study of inde- 
pendent colleges and universities and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and the Legislature on or before 
January 1, 1976. 

This bill would also appropriate 820.000 from the General Fund to 
the commission for the purposes of making the study. 

This bill would express the intent of the Legislahire to offer stu- 
dents a choice in the matter of attendance at a public or independent 
college or university. 

Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of Califbrma do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 22504.2 is added to the Education Code, to 
read: 

22504.2. The Legislature hereby finds and declares that there is 
a great need of providing students with a true economic and 
academic freedom of choice in selecting a college or university they 
wish to attend. The Legislature further finds that this need shall be 
met by offering students financial assistance who wish to attend 
public or independent colleges and universities and who have 
demonstrated, financial need. 
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SEC. 2. Section 22712 of the Education Code is amended to read: 
22712. The commission shall have the following functions and 
responsibilities in its capacity as the statewide postsecondary 
education planning and coordinating agency and adviser to the 
Legislature and Governor: 

( 1 ) It shall require the governing boards of the segments of public 
postsecondary education to develop and submit to the commission 
institutional and systemwide long-range plans in a form determined 
by the conmiission after consultation with the segments. 

(2) It shall prepare a Bve-year state plan for postsecondary 
education which shall integrate the planning efforts of the public 
segments and other pertinent plans. The commission shall seek to 
resolve conflicts or inconsistencies among segmental plans in 
consultation with the segments. If such consultations are 
unsuccessful the commission shall report the unresolved issues to the 
Legislature witn recommendations for resolution. 

In developing such plan, the commission shpil consider at least the 
following factors: (a) the need for and location of new facilities, (b) 
the range and kinds of programs appropriate to each institution or 
system, (c) the budgetary priorities of the institutions and systems 
of postsecondary education, (d) the impact of various types and 
levels of student charges on students and on postsecondary 
educational programs and institutions, (e) appropriate leveb of 
state-funded student financial aid, (f) access and admissions of 
students to postsecondary education, (g) the educational programs 
and resources of private postsecondary institutions, and (h) the 
provisions of this division differentiating the functions of the public 
systems of higher education. 

(3) It shall update the state plan annually. 

(4) It shall participate in appropriate stages of the executive and 
legislative budget processes as requested by the executive and 
legislative branches and shall advise the executive and legislative 
branches as to whether segmental programmatic budgetary requests 
are compatible with the st&te plan. It is not intended that the 
conmiission hold independent budget hearings. 

(5) It shall advise the Legislature and Governor regarding the 
need for and location of new institutions and campuses of public 
higher education. ^ 

(6) It shall review proposals by the public segments for new 
programs and make recommendations regarding such proposals to 
the Legislature and the Governor. 

(7) It shall, in consultatior vvith the public segments, establish a 
schedule for segmental review of selected educational programs, 
evaluate the program review processes of the segments, and report 
its findings and recommendations to the Governor and the 
Legislature. 

(8) It shall serve as a stimulus to the segments and institutions of 
postsecondary education by projecting and identifying societal and 
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educational needs and encouraging adaptability to change. 
> (9) It shall develop and submit plans to the Legislature and the 
''Governor for the funding and administration of a program to 
encourage innovative educational programs by institutions of 
postsecondary education. 

( 10) It shall collect or conduct or both collect and conduct studies 
of projected manpower supply and demand, in cooperation with 
appropriate state agencies, and disseminate the results of such 
studies to institutions of postsecondary education and to the public 
in order to improve the ixiformation base upon which student choices 
are made. 

(11) It shall periodically review and make recommendations 
concerning the need for and availability of postsecondary programs 
for adult and contiiiuing education. 

( 12) It shall develop criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of aH 
aspects of postsecondary education. 

(13) It shall maintain and update annually an inventory of all 
off-campus programs and facilities for education, research and 
conununity service operated by public and private institutions of 
postsecondar)^ education. 

(14) It shall act as a clearinghouse for postsecondary education 
information and as a primary source of information for the 
Legislature, the Governor, and other agencies, and develop a 
comprehensive data base insuring comparability of data from diverse 
sources. 

( 15) It shall establish criteria for state support of new and existing 
programs, in consulta^on with the public segments, the Department 
of Finance, and the Joint Legislative Budget Conmiittee, 

(16) It shall comply with the appropriate provisions of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) as specified in Section 
22750. 

(17) It shall consider the relationships between academic and 
occupational and vocational education programs and shall actively 
encourage the participation of state and local and public and private 
persons and agencies with a direct interest in these areas. 

( 18) It shall review sil proposals for changes in eligibility pools for 
admission to public iiiscitutions and segments of postsecondary 
education and shall make reconunendations to the Legislature, 
Governor, and institutions of postsecondary education. 

(19) It shaU report annually on or before January 1st to the 
Legislature and the Governor regarding the financial conditions of 
independent institutions, their enrollment and application figures, 
the number of student spaces available, and the respecti /e cost of 
utilizing those spaces as compared to providing additional public 
spaces. Such reports shall include recommendations concerning state 
policies and programs having a significant impact on independent 
institutions. 

(20) It shall, upon request of the Legislature or the Governor, 
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submit to Legislature and the Governor a report on all matters 
so requested which are compatible with i.^s role as the statewide 
posts^ondary education planning and coordinating agency and 
may, from time to time, submit to the Govenior and the Legislature 
a report which contains recommendation;^ as to necwsary or 
desirable changes, if any, in the functions; policies, and programs of 
the several segments of pubUc and private postsecondar? education. 

(21) It may undertake such other functions and responsibUities as 
are compatible with its role as the statewide postseconSy eSuSSon 
plannmg and coordinating agency. 

^^^•^■^'^ comprehensive studies exist with respect to the 
amount, effectiveness, and impact of state,aid that is made available 
I,.^ I?® J r^v"'"®?*' universities. In addition, accurate and 
verifiable data that indicate current and long-range trends regarding 
Ae fijanoal wnihon of independent coUeges and universities, and 
Ae advisability of diverting students to such instihitiohs, is gen^y 
Karce. It is therefore the intent of the Legislaturl that a 
wmprehensive study of independent coUeges and universities be 

.u!n^" J T*** California Postsecondary Education Commission 
shaU conduct a study of independent coUeges and univerSti«and 
make a prehmmary report of its findings and recommendations to 
tfte Governor and the Ugislature on or before February 1, 1*76, and 
a final report on or before June 1. 1976. The study shaU. at a 
minimum: * 

(a) Determine the amount of past and projected annual levels of 
state aid to mdependent coUeges and universities; 

(b) Determine the goals, objectives, and priorities of state aid to 
mdependent coUeges and universities; 

(c) Recommend policies which might guide the delivery of state 
assistance; ' 

(d) Develop criteria for determining the appropriate level of 

•■ CT i S mUICCi 

.•ni!L°r*l°P if 1°' assessing the financial condition of 
mdependent coUeges and universities; 

(f) Develop a data base related to independent coUeges and 

rufd^'lSf'^fS*^ a.f^tennination of the data elements that 
should be coUected annually that relate to criteria required for 

Sf^f , condition specified in subdivisions (a) 

through (e). and (2) the designing of a cooperative process for 
coUMhng necessary data, including the possible auditing or 
verification of data, or both, that is obtained from independent 
coUeges and universities; t^"^u>. 

(g) Recommend possible modifications in existing programs that 
currently provide aid to independent instihitions; and 

(h) Assess the contributions made to postsecondary education and 
to California by mdependent colleges and universities in California- 

(1) Assess the degree to which state aid wiU in the fuhire result in 
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a net savings to the state by diverting students to independent 
college^ and universities. 

SEC. 5. There is hereby ar propriated from the General Fund to 
the California Postsecondsury Education Comniission the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars (820,000) for the purpose of conducting the 
study described in Section 4 of this act. 



o 
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APPENDIX B 

Questionnaire for the Study of the 
Financial Condition of Independent 
Postsecondary Institutions 
In California 
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SURVEY FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDEPEMDENT 
POSTSECONOARY INSTITUTIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA 



SECTION I; STUDEm 



this stecioa of th« nurmy rtquucs daca 
nt^rdlng scudcat tarollMac* 4dai««lQna, 
mod 4«t^«a coaimrtmdm 



QuMCiottfl coactznlaf thim lurrar should b« 
dirttccad co Or. Bruca Raalocc ac C?CC, 
phOBA (916) 445*7933. 



PLEASE RETUR?! TO: 

Ctllfsmla Poststcondary Education Conmlsslon 
1020 12th Strttt 
3 Sacraamto; California 95814 

DUE GATE: 
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N«nt of Institution: 
Addrtss: 



Nam of rtspondtnt: 
Titit of respondent: 

Telephone (area code, local nunber, extension): 



Uec Che turns nd addreeaca of breach caspoaaa or ocher orgaaiMCioflAX «alcj 
lacludad in chc dace ptorldcd la thia aunrey. <A breach ceapue la « ceopue 
o^S^ff^ ^ ^ csleciveXr peraeaeac baela, which of fare aa orseaissd profraaor 
pcograae of work of ac Xamc tvo feera (aa oppoeed co couraca) > aad which la Xo* 
cacad la a cnawiicy dlf faraac from chac la which che pareac laadcucloa le Xocacad) . 



Xafomcioa provided la chU aurray will be uaad by cha CaXlfoml* Poacsacoadary 
Educacloa Coa^aioa <CPEC) la a acudy of cha flaandaX ceadlcloa jf ladanaadce'c 
laa clcttc lcaa la CaXlfotaU. Tha acwdy, required by cha UflaUcura, wUX aaka 
recowadacloaa for acaca policy ragardlas cha cypa aad excaac of ecaca eld co 
ladapaadeac coXlafaa aad ualvtralciea. 



PUASE READ AU INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS CAREFULLY BEFORE COMPLETLNG IHIS SURVEY 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



PROOREAO md VERIFY AU FIGURES 
ON THE COI^LETEO SURVEY BEFORE 
RETURrilWG IT TO THE CALIFOWHA 
POSTSECOrsOARY EOUCATIOTl COmiSSIOTI 



U This Mwrmf amk» for dacA cmrlaf a six ywe pcrlodt 1970-71 through 1975-76. 
^ r««UM thac sow of cho laforMCloa raquoacod aaj aoc bo ATallablo for cho 
oatiro tim period* CoipXoco mm aodi of zhis turroy u Im possible for your 
iasdtatloQ, 

2. Iftuh of tho laforaatloa roquostod has baoa eoUsecod la cha Blihor Educadoa 
Gaaaral Xafotaacloa Surroy (HEGZS) ipoasorod by thm HadMal Caacar for Educa- 
doa Sudacica of tha DapartMac of Haalcht Educadoa, aad Walfara. tfa hava 
coaplaead aa aieh of ehla aurray for yaax ^deudoa aa poaalbla from cha 
lafonadoa la oar daca baaa. plaaaa vadfy all daca chac haa baaa aacarad froa 
oar daca baaa. tf aay of thaaa dau arm laeorraet* eroaa ouc cha laeorraet daca 
md aaear cha aecuraca figuraa. Coaplaca cha raac of tha aarray, 

3. Soaa of cha qaaadoaa ara cha aaaa aa choaa raquaacad la cha REGIS aitrvaya 
(Quaadoaa 1 sad 8 la chla aaecloa), tf you hava eoplaa of your HEGIS 
raporta for paxrloua yaara* alaply copy your raapoaaaa oaco chla aurvay 
vhara appropdaca« 

4. Plaaaa ^ca chac aoaa laforaadoa la 'taqaactad -f or tiia fall of aaeh yaar aad 
ochar laforaadoa la raquaacad for tha yaar« 

5* If coaplaca laforaadoa la aoc avallabla for aoat quaadoaa* you aay laduda 
m aecuraca aadaata, Uhara aadaacaa art uaadt ba aura co tpaclfy chac cha 
fiforaa prorldad ara aadaacaa. Prorlda aadaacaa oaly If you ara eoafldaac 
of chair accuracy*. If you eaaaoc aaka aa aecuraca aadaaca, plaaaa aacar 
ISA for '*aoc arallabla.'* 

6. l acluda laforaadoa for axcaaaloa eaacara. laduda oaly choaa braach caapuaaa 
chat hava baaa iadleacad aa ladudad oa paga 2, 

7. If cha raapoaaa co say data raquaacad la rare or ooaog plaaaa iadlcata chla 
with a **0~ or a Uaa through cha box. Uaa lU for '*aoc avallabla" aad DMA for 
'*doaa aoc apply co chla laadcudoa.** 

8. Whara aubcotala or totals caly havs baaa flllad la by cha mc froa its data 
baaa» plaaaa prcnrlda all cha raquaatad braakdowas. 

QtMStlon 1: laelada la ehla quaatloat 

a« CoUaga laral atudaaca taking vorfc eradltabla toward sa aaaoelatat 
bachalor*a or hlghar dagraa, or aoaa othar foraal racogaldoa balov 
tha baccalaoraata* 

b« Studaaca who art not caadldataa for a dagraa or othar foraal racog«- 
oldoa» but ara taklag coursaa la rtgular daaaaa vlth othar atudancs. 




c. Scodtau taklas «xctiuloa coursM for dss'aa cr«4it. 

4. Uport oolr chose itudtaci oaroUad durlag tha fail tan, rogArdlass 
of ihm cAlaadar rr^ttm utod. If your lastitutloa «nroUs studants 
eonclauoualy, raport aoroXIants for a eyplcal vMk or ochar ralsvint 
tiaa period (pltMa specify tiat period used). 

Do not l acXude in this queatioo: 

«• Scudeats la sotteredit adult edocecioa courses • 

b. Students taklag courses ^t hoae Mil, radio, or telavisioa. 

c. Students enrolled only for '*short courses.** 
d« iuditors. 

a« Studants studylaf abroad if their enroUaeat at Che reporting 
institution Is only an adniniatratiTS record and che fee is only 
ooalanl. 

f« Studencs at any branch cai^us or ascension ranter in a foreign 
country 

f. ligh school students taking college courses* 

h« Students toovn to be currently enrolled at another college or 
miversicy, if che Utter vlll tvparrc^coeiT enrollaent (to avoid 
double eoiatlag). Sbnally^ £hm iandcucioa that viU aventually 
grant the degree should report che student's enroUaent. 



Question 2: uport che heedcowit enrollaent for chose scudencs enrolled in oon- 
credic lascruccional prograas ac che eaapua, branch cattpuaes, and extension cencers. 
ScudMCa enrolled concurrently Ir^ courses for credic end also in aoncredic courses 
should aoc be reported here; chfise scudencs should be reported in quescion 1. 

Question 3: Conplece either Part A or Fare B« If Part k is coipleced, pleaae 
provide che foraula or aechod uaed. 

Question 4: laport che nuaber of coapleced applicacions received for che fall 
cezas only. A coapleced applicacion includes che coapleced applicacion foras plus 
crsnseripcst encrance exaainacion case grades, applicacion faes, and/ or any ochar 
reared aecerial. Do noc include applicacions of «:onciauing scudencs, if chess 
are required. 

Question 5: leport the nuaber aelecced froa che coapleced applicacions received 
uho were offered adaiasion* 

Quastlon 6: leport che ataber of aev scudencs who were offered adaiasion and 
accually enrolled* 

Question 7: specify che cicle of che cesc if scores are provided for ocher chan 
the SAX or ACT casts. The cesc scores should be che average of che cesc scores of 
che scudencs reported In quescion 6, 
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Quwtion 9: tmpon only ehoM fcaff anbtn who «r« wfular wployn of thU 

•P^ie purpo.. o< aiding In eli» roexultarat «i4 »d«u«loM proe«s««s. n.«.. 
mport Uil^ Ucn; gzoup in your rupouoa to quMtlona 10 and U. RiU-tlao and 

!!ni'trJ!fSJ!L?" ^^^^ puvpoa... not to tba tlM alio- 

eatad to raetvlcaant and adalaaloaa only. Baport ataff anplo/ad In all aapacts ai 
raenltaant and adaiaalona. not Juat ehoaa who bara contact with proapactlva atudanta. 
Doss, teeluda tba top ad«lnlatx.tora. a«eh aa eha proldaat. ^rlci-praaUal^. Sr 
octera »boaa taaponalbUlelaa Induda racrultaaat but cannot ba claaalflad u ataff 
«^lay«d In raenltaant and adaiaalona. • * 



OEnNHIONS 

^ iMtltuelona, laeludaa fraahaan and aepheaor'aa In badulor'a 

dMTM pre«raM. In 2-yaar .tnatlcntlooa, ladudaa atudanta in aaaoelata daizaa pro- 

^ ^'^^ iMtlcutiona. atudanta In t«at»al-occupatlo=al 
pcDitaaa of 1, 2, or 3 yaara chat raanlt la foraal raeesaltloq balow eha bacealauraata. 

^ii°l^tV?L '"If" "I:* "Phoaora yaar and typically ara 

nxoUad In a 4- or V>y«ar baehalor'a dafraa proizaa. 

"""r* ^ • P«««««i«*l tchool or pTocraa which 
2'*cada.lc yaara of coUaga worle for anexaaea and « total of at 

m!^ Jii!?^jj!f/w ^ prograaa n^rlng only 4 <^ 3 yaara bayoad 

high aehool ataoald b« raportad aa undargraduataa. 

« JSJLaJr^f i**^'*- ""t-profaaalonal dagraa. 

«r aquiwnlant, aad ara taking verfc at eha graduata laral which la cradleabla toward a 
aaatar a or 'doctoral dagraa. 

eaadldataa for a dagraa or othar fotaal award, 
clchough caking eouraaa In nguUr elaaaaa with othar atudanta. TWj eatagorr ineludaa 
ttad^e. Who eaanot ba daaalflad by aeadaatc laval aa wall aa atudanta whrHrwdy 
km dapaaa but who axa taking addlelonal couraM at tha aaaa dagraa laval or lowar. 
§iri2S2*»" " "tagonaa iiatad aa "Do Sot laduda la 

f-rr^J«' .^'^ •cMimc load-^ouraawork or othar ra<tulrad activity— la at 

laaat 73X of eha noraal full-elaa load. / 

JSn*5l5*:* 5"" "hoaa acadaalc load-couraawork or othar ra<tulrad actlvlcr-la laaa 
Chan 73X of eha noraal full^tlai load. 

S'?!l!^*^!n^f^"^w ^'^'^ " eartlflcatat «,ardad for work co^>laead la 

•t laaat 2 but laaa thaa 4 yaara bayond high aehool. 

Mehtlor's: laqolrlag at laaae 4 but sot aon thaa 3 yaara of aeadaalc work. llao'. 
tapore aU baehalor'a dagraaa coafarrad In a cooparatlr. or work atudy plan or prog^ia. 

msttr's: Tha aaatar'a dagraa la liberal area and aelaacas u tba dagraa cuatoaarily 
mod upon auecaaaful coaplatlon of l (aoaatlaaa 2) aeadaalc yaara It work bayoad 
tta^aehalor'a dagraa. (laporc Kaatar of oivlnlCT dagraaa o a flrat-profaaaloaU 
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First-Proftssional : (1) SliaifUs eovplccloa of ch« ac«d«aie rtquirtostics co h%tin 
praedcc 1& chc profession; (2) b«std <m s prosraa chsc requires sc lease 2 ycsrs 
of collste vork prior co sncranco; sad (3) a cocal of ac Isaac 6 aeadaaic T«srs of 
eoUags vork U rsqulrsd co covplscs chs dsgrss profraa, iaciudias prior required 
collate vork plus cba Isofch of ehe profassional curriculioi icself . 

Doctoral: includes such degrees as Doccor of Educacion, Ooccor of Juridical Science, 
Ooccor of Public Raalch, and che Ph.O. degree la any field. 
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1. OpMing Fall EarollAtnt (htadeouoe) 



LowT Dlvlaloa 
Low«r DlTlsioo local 



Una 

!lo. 



Fall 

1970 



Fall 
1571 



Fall 

1972 



FUl 
1973 



FaU 

1974 



Fall 

1975 



Craduata 
full^loa 
part*tlaa. 
GraHuaca Tocal 

rOS7*BACGVLA0R£AXC TOTAL 
' (linaa KH-U) 

Padaaalflad 

fuU-tlM 

fart^tiaa 

Ihelaaairiad Tocal 

(llaaa 12H6) 

GMHD TOTAL (llaaa 7+14->-17) 



fttU-claa 


4 














p«xt«clm 


5 














Ufpar DlTiaioa Tocal 

(llaaa 44-5) 


6 














QUDCXQADQAXS tOtJUL 

(llaaa ZH) 


7 














Flra c-Fro faas tonal 






foU^clJM 


8 














part^claa 


9 














Flrac^Profaaalonal Total 

(Unaa M) 


10 















u 














12 














U 
14 



























15 














16 














17 
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s 



1971 



Fall 



Fall 

1973 



Huib«r of stu4tnts enrolled Lias Fall 

la aoncrtdlt Instnictloiul yp. 1970 

pcofrioi and couraaa. 
(haadeouBt) 

Full Xiaa Equivalant (FtE) Earollaa&t 
Cooplnta alehar Part A or Pare B. 

A. m aaroUaaat of pare claa imdargiaduaca scudaaca - , 

Plaaaa raporc tha aathed oaad to covputa FTE for uadargraduata studaata: 



FaU 

1974 



faU 

197J_ 



TTl aarollaaat of part tiaa graduata studaata • 

Plaaaa raport tha mtttod oaad to computa FTE for graduat* studaata : 



ITE aaroUaaat of part tiaa flrst-profasalooal studaata - . 

Plaaaa raport tha aatbod uaad to coaputa FTE for first -pro ^aa a ioaal studaats: 



B. Coaplata tha followlag stataaaata ao chat thay ara accurata aatiaacaa for your 

iaatitutioa for eha purpoaa approziaatiag full tiaa aquivalaat aaroUaaat (FTE) . 



part tiaa uadargraduata atudaata - 1 FTZ** 

part tlaa.graduaca atudaata - 1 nx" 

part tiaa f;krat-*prefaaaioaal studaata « 1 FTZ** 



Suabar of coaplatad 
applicatioaa racaivad 
for tha faU tara. 

fraahaaa 

craaafar 

Vuabar of aav studaata 
offarad adaiaaioa for 
tha fall tara* 

fraahaaa 

traaafar 



Liaa 

Mo. 



20 



21 



22 



23 



PaU 

1970 



PaU' 
1971 



PaU 

1972 



PaU 

1973 



PaU 

1974 



PaU 

1975 
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6. 9iaib«r of a«v studtacs 
MCuAlIy tarollftd for 
eht tMXl can. 

fruhaaa 

craaafar 



24 



23 



fall 
IS71 



faU 
1972 



l>73 



Fall 

1974 



fall 

1975 



Avaraca <Ma) collasa 
ancraaea caac scora of 
fraabaaa aeu4aaea aaroUad. 
OMck appToprlaca box: 
_ Llaa 

U sxt n ia So. 



£7 ot*'*^ 1. 



If SAI seoraa ara uaad: 
Tarbal 



26 



27 



28 



FaU 

1970 



Fall 

1971 



FaU 

1972 



FaXl 

1973 



Fall 

1974 



Fall 

1973 



8* Dasnaa Coafarrad 
(July 1 - Jima 30) 

Aaaoelaca/Cartlflcaca 

Bachalor's 

Maacar'a 

Fizac-Frofaaaloaal 
Ooacoral 

TOtiZ. (Uaaa 29^30^31 
*32+33) 

9. Hiflibar of acaff aaployad 
la raeruicaaac aad 
adalaaloaa. (lacluda 
ooly cboaa vho an 
ragular aaployaaa of 
chla iaadcutloa.) 

full-elaa 

part^claa 

TOTAL (llaaa3>36) 



Uaa 

90. 



29 



30 



31 



32_ 
33 



34 



Una 

35 



36 



37 



70-71 



71-72 



72-73 



73-74 



74-V5 



FaU 

1970 



FaU 

1971 



Fall 

1972 



FaU 
1973 



FaU 

1974 



FaU 

1973 
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10. Briefly dMcrlbc ch« orfaalzAtloa of yo\a rceruicatnc scaff, voluncccrs, and procedures. 
(For «3uapl«, chc type wd cactanc of roeruicasnc by aiuanl, scudsacs, and faeulcy; hcv 
' laqulrlM ara handlad; visics co high schools; acc.) Accaeh additional pagts If cors 
spaes is aaadsd. 



U* Plaasa dsseri^s snd eoonac on say chaagas ehac hara oceurrad in raerultaaac and 

adBisalon proeaduraa In cha laac fiva yaars. (For axsapla, chaagaa in sdsdssions and 
racTuicasac scaff; anployvaac of eoasulcancs, scudaacs, aad racaac graduacaa; craac* 
aaac of ia<tulrlss from prospacciva scudsacs; tIsIcs co high schools; acc.) Accach 
addidoaal pagaa if aora spaca ia aaadad. 



12. Plassa dascrlba sad conasac on sny chsagas chsc hsva occurrtd la admissioa scaadards 
ia cha Issc fiva yaars. Accach sddldonal p«gas if nora spaca is naadad. 
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SURVEY FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDEPENDENT 
POSTScCONOARY INSTITUTIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA 



SECTION II: FACULTY. ADMIN ISTRATORS^ A«n mpc 

Thl» section o£ eh« aumj requests dAt« 
rvgardlag faculcr* «4aiaiatratorfl , and 
oth«r stAff • 



QuMtion« conctfBlag this surray should 
bo dlroctod to Dr. Snxco HAalotc «t cnc 
phono (916) 443-7933. ' 



PLEASE RETURN TO: 

Cillfomla Poststcond«ry Education Commission 
1020 12th Strtet 
Sacnmonto. California 95814 

DUE QAl^ 



B-11 231 



Name of institution: 
Address: 

Him of respondent: 
Title of respondent: 

Telephone (area codt, local number, extension): 



protran of work of «c luac two yaart (aa oppoaad to eouraaa) , aad which la lo- 
cacad in a coiasuBlcy dlf f araac froa cbac la which tiiu paraae taadcucion la locacad) . 



PL£ASE READ AU IMSTRUCTIONS AND OEFLNITIONS CARERJUY BEFORE COMPLETING THIS SURVEY 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



PW^SP" VERIFY AU FIGURES 
ON THE COMPLETED SURVEY BEFORE 

on«"fiyS!ii!5 ^ ™E CALIFORNIA 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION CO^MISSION 



tloa St.ei.cles orchr^«iS^^? o^S!?* c«t.r far Educ.- 

51 fi:^L\^rji;..«./~ — ^^^^^ ^^SoiJ.-.-- ™ 
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""^r *• 9" y"'- Oo not lacludt frlagt 

Dttaaflt coaptaMCioa. " 

SmrJii^"?!!?! •xpudlturaa « th« tocal xpandlturts 

for 411 Individuals within eha group— not on an nvcrngi P«r ptrson bttls. Sit 

daflnltlon of frlngt banaflts. ^ • 

Qutstlon 9: Do ijot Indud* fuU tlm. faculty vho art on faporary l.avt dus co 
Ulaasst •abbaelcal. or for any othtr raaaoa. Only faculty who hava lift and wUl 
not ratum should ba raportad. 

Qutstlon n: Pi«aaa ladlcata If your iaatltuclon doas not grant tanura. 

Question 12: Saa daflaltloa for full tlaa inatructlonal faculty 

Thosa raportad in this quastlon should, by daflnltlon. ba Indudad In tha raspoass 

^ cacuAcy wno ar« on laava for at laaat oaa aanaatart quartar, 

cmBasGar. ate* 

DEFINITIONS 

Full Tint Instructions! Faculty: Thosa staff M^ars wno davota ona half or aora of 
thalr tlaa to tha caachlng of claasrooa or laboratory coursaa. iapottoni7"chosa 
Inatructlonal faculty aaabars who art aaployad fuU tlaa (aa daflnad by tha inatltu- 
n^on) and for at laaac cm sasastars, ehraa quartan, or two trlMStars. Eaport all 
fuU tla Instructional faculty avan If :hay ara not s^^loyad on contracts of 9 or 
U aoncha (aa raquaatad on HECIS), Instructional faculty on sabbatical should ba 
raportad according to thalr ragular salarlas avan though chay nay ba racalvlng a 
raducad annuity whlla on laara. Do not raport faculty who contrlbuta thalr sarvlcss 
or taach pracllaleal or clinical asdlclna. (Saa quastlon 14.) 

Part Tlmt Instructional Faculty: Thosa faculty as^ars who do not work fuU tlaa at 
this inatltutlott. Do not Induda faculty, adaioiatrators. or othars who actuaUy 
vorfc full tint at this Institution, but taach only part tlaa. 

Full Timt Administrators: Chlaf adamistrativa offlcars who dawota ona half or 
■ora of chair tlaa to adalaiatrativa duciaa. This groiB ladudas but IsTot" 
llaiead to tha ptasldant. chlaf buainaas offlcar. chlaf acadaaic offlcar. daans of 
Tarloua schools daparaaaca. diraetor of adaiaslons. diractor of financial aid. ate. 

Part Timt A^inistrators: Chlaf Adainistratlva offlcars who do not work full tlaa. 
Do not Includa faculty. adalaistTatora. or othars who actually work full tlaa at this 
Inatitution. but hawa adainistratlva dutlaa only part tlaa. Xhia group Indudaa. but 
IS aoc liaitad to tha praaldant. chlaf buainaas offlcar. ehiaf acadaaic offlcar. daans 
of varioua schools or dapartaaats. diractor of adaisslona. dlrtctor of flnancid aid. stc 



Cltrlcal and Othtr Nonacadtmic Staff: mdudt offlct and darlcd aoployaas. crafts/ 
^!w!!.*^;^?"* aanrlca aaployaaa (such aa custodiana. sacurlty guards, food sarvlca 
!!i f!\! taehnicd aaployaas (aachaaicd or Industrid arts). Raport staff 

only if thay ara not aataapt frmi provisions of tha Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Fringt Stntfits: Expanditurts .hodd Includt: rttlraaant plans, hospltallxatlon. 
surglcd. and aadlcd plans, guaraataad disability incoaa protsctlon. tuition plans, 
social sacurlty caxas. uaaaployanic coapansation taxas. group Ufa inauranca. bana- 
flts in kln4 ad othar banaflts. 
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!?uabar of full claa 
inacrucclotul faculcy, 

Faeulcy on 9-10 aoneh 
•«l*rr coacTseca. 

profassors 

Msodaca profassors 
aaslacaac profaaao;:a 
liueruceors, aU ocbara 
lOT^. (linaa 38f39>f40f4I) 

Faculey on U-U mch 
•«iAry contract*. 



Una 

:9b. 



Fall 

1970 



FaU 
1971 



Fall 

1972 



Fall 



Fall 



Fall 



38 1 














39] 














40l 














41) 














421 






1 




- 





profa«aora 


43 












1 ■ 


aaaociaca profaaaora 


44 














aaalacaac profaaaora 
ln«C7uccora, aU oehara 
tOIAL (Unas 4>hU4^54^6} 


43 














46 














47 














Nuabar of pare claa f 








Intcrucdonal facnlcy 1 


till 1 




1 


1 




1 



" part tlm faculty - 1 f uU tl« aqulTalant (TTZr 



^» Nuabar of full tlaa 
^^aialjtrators. 
(aSA* axaapt.) 

3, 27uabtr of part tlM 
^^alnlacrators, 
(-^^A* axaapt.) 



6. Nuabar of darical and 
othar Qonacadaalc ataff. 



Llai 

No. 


FaU 

1970 


Fall 

1971 


Fall 

1972 


FaU 

1973 


Fall 

1974 


FaU 

1975 


'9 














30 















SI 



*Falr Labor Standarda Act 
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Awragt (aMa) full clat 
facttlcy laUrlM ($ par 
yAz) (do not Include 
fringe benefits). 

Feculty on 9*10 aonth 



Line 



seiery contracts. 


Ho. 


70-71 


71-72 


72-73 


73-74 


74-73 


73-76 


profeeeora 


52 














aeeoeinte profeeeors 


33 














eesisteat professors 


34 














iaatzuctore, ell others 


33 















Feculty on U-12 aonth 



profeeeors 


36 














eeeoeiete profeeeors 


37 














essieceac profeeeore 


38 














Instxuccers, all othere 


39 




! ! 







9. 



cux^ cue 

factaty fringe beaefits (5), 

Faculty on 9-10 ooach 
ealary cont recce. 

profeeeore 

eeeociate profeeeore 

see latent profeeeors 

laacrttctore« all ochers 

Faculty on U-12 nonth 
s«lsry contracts. 

profeeeore 

eeeociate profeeeore 
aeeieteat profeesore 
lastmctors, all others 



Nusfcsr of fuU tlM faculty 
vho left during or at the 
end of the acadealc yeer 
(retirsMnte, deathe, 
reeignations, diealeeale. 
etc.). 



01 



60 
61 
62 






































63 





























63 














66 














67 
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10. Hiubmv of full clM faculcj 
appoiattd to bcgla service 
At ch« bttlnlat of or 
durlat Che acadsalc y«4r. 

U« *^it^cr of full clM f«G\at7 
vlth traurc. 



12. Nuobtr of full tiM faculty 
on paid laavs. (do aot 
lacluda ehoaa on laava dua 
CO Ulaaaa.) 

13. Huabar of faculty holding 
aanad doctorataa. 

fuU claa 

part tlaa 



14* !9tiabar of faculty axdudad 
tipom quaatloaa 1 ehrou|h 13 
bacauaa: 

•chay contrlbuta chair 
sarrlcaa 

-taach pradlalcal or 
clinical aadlclaa 

-ochar, apaclfy 



Lina 

»o, 7C-71 7I-;2 72-73 







' 


69 












1 


70 












■ 


71 












1 

1 

i 










72 














73 














Una 

Ho. 


FaU 

1970 


FaU 

1971 


FaU 

1972 


Fall 

1973 


Fall 

1974 


Fall 

1975 



74 

75 












1 












i 


76 
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SURVEY FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
FINANCIAL COiiOITION OF IHOE?£:iOENT 
POSTSECOiNDARY INSTITUTIONS 
IN CALIFORiHA 



to ba^taportad by eha Chlaf £xacuciva 
Offi^ar. 

sactlon of ch« survay rtquMCS 
^ vrictan rMpoiuaa to qu«acloQs ragArdlag 
changM In cha fla«aci«l and aeadcalc 
•tacus of this Insclcucloa. 



QuMtlotu coacarning .this suxvay should 
ba dlxactad co Or. 3ruca Hsmlatc at C?£C, 
pboaa (916) 443-79:3. 



California Poststcondary Education Comrisslon 
1020 12th Strttt 
SacramantOt California 95814 

DUE DATE: 





PLEASE RETURN TO: 
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Nact of Institution: 
Address: 

ruot of respondent: 
Title of respondent: 

Telephone (area code, lo^al number, extension): 



1. Whac la your ajacassaac of racaac apccific crcnda in cha condlcioa of your 
laadcutioa? 



(a) Morale or up.rii dc cor?a oi 

(1) Scttdancj 

(2) Faculty • 

(3) Staff 

(b) General aenae of conBualoy or. collagiallcy 
of the whole ioadtucioa 

(c) Ability of inatitutioa to hold faculty and 
attract aav faculty 

(d) ability of the iaatitudon to compete for 
atudanca 

(a) SLateatioa of atudaats once ad&ittad 

(f) Qualificationa la ability and preparation of 
scudanta adaltcad 

(a) Quality of inatruction offered 

(h) Capacity for educational innovation 

(i) Capacity of the inacitudon for self-rancval 
and adjuacaent to chansing conditiona 
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Gaining Holdina Losing Don'c 
Cround Our 0«n Ground Know 
12 3 "T" 



) 3 
) 6 
) 7 



) 8 

) 9 

) 10 
) XI 

) i: 

) 13 
) 14 



) 15 



(J) 


Sola ot Al\ani 


Cslalng 
Ground 
I 


Holding 
Our Own 
2 


Losing 

Croucn 
3 


Don' 
Knov 


e 




(1) Ictlva incarasc 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


16 




(2) Flaancial concrlbuclotu 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


17 


(k) 


Capaeicy co hold cha Incaraac of acrong 
cxuscaaa and co actracc atw onaa 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


13 


(1) 


Xaaclcucional auconoay or capaclcy Cor 
iimar dlracctca 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


19 


(a) 


Tha diJtiac;iv«naaa of cha laacicucioa 














(1) raUciva co ?ublicly sponsored 
lascicuelons 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


20 




(2) ralsciva co ochar prlvacal/ 
sponsorad lascicuelons 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


21 




Wluc is your sssassosac of racaac gaaarsl craads la cha coadlclon 
lascicttclon? 


ui your 










Gaialns 

Ground 
I 


Holding 
Our Own 
2 


Losing 

Ground 
3 


Don' 
Know 
4 


c 


U) 


FlisaelsU/ 






( ) 


( ) 




(b) 


AcsdaalcsXIy 






< ) 


( ) 


23 


(c) 


Scudanc Sarrlcas 






( ) 


( ) 


24 


(d) 


Fsdllclas scd aqul?manc . 






( ) 


( ) 


25 


(■) 


Tha ganarsi anvlroaasac for scudaccs 






( ) 


( ) 


26 


(« 


?ubUe sarvlca sedvlclas 






( ) 


( ) 


27 



Coaoanc if you vlsh. 



er|c 
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3« Hov do you vitw :ht ouclook £or your lascltucion ovtr thm titxc 2ivt yoars? 



tfUl loprovi subscuclAlXy 

tflll taprova a UtcXi 

Ho cha&ga 

yUX slip A blc 

Vill dacarloraca sarlousXy 

CoTaaac If you wish* 



28 



A* In tlM Use fiw yaars vhac araaa havt baan affaccad oosc erlcicalXy by flruncial 
rucrlcclona? (For axAspXa, spadflc da graft progrAStf, raaairch, cooaunicy 
sarvlcas, Qaincfttxanca, ftcllicy axpusloii, ace.) Plaaaa axplain. 



2n 
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In :h« lAsc !l*/t ym vh«c h«v« bata cha o»iC crldcai fiscal probltss 
•ncouacarad by this lasdcuclon? PltAsa ■x?Uin. 



nw dascTlbt and cMEaat on acclotis chla inaeleuelon haa caktn ia raapotut 
CO rtscrlccid budgacs. (Fcr cxacpio* hiring of part cisa faculty rathar than 
full tiaa faculty, rastrictions on thi granting of tinura, salary changas, 
tuition sad fsas adjustcants, changas in studont sirricss, cbaagss in adsission 
critaria, fund ralaing drivas. ate.) 
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7. la ehc luc fivt vcars has ehls inscieudon Inielaccd any new progracs o: 
•xpmdcd axiscias prograas? VTcrc chase aav prograas or axpaoalont aada 
posslbla by tpaclal fuEdiag? If so, vhac was cha sourca of eha spacial 
funoiag? ?laaaa txpXaln, 



la cha Use flya yasri has this Itrscleueloa aspandad Ics faeilielas? Vas this 
axpansloh uda posslbla hy spacial fuadl&g? If so, vhac was eha sourca of eha 
spacial funding? ?laasa axplain. 
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9. n%MM% aak« 4ddltlon*l eonwnts tbtt aty bt ptrtlatnt co «n aaalyils of cht 
finttcial condition of thi« Institution or to ch« study la g«ntr«i. ?lcu« 
coeotat on «ay chanfts that h«vt occurrtd ta ch« «duc4tionai mission or 
«apiuAl!i of thU iastltutloa. ^ ^ 
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